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Explanation Made 
Of Restrictions 
On Alien Visitors 


Bureau of Immigration De- 
clares Foreigners May 
Sojourn Here Longer 

Than Six Months. 


Doubt Had Existed 
On Length of Visit 


Question Arose Over 
Of Canadians Residing 
Temporarily in 
Florida. 


The period for which aliens may be 
admitted to the United States as visitors 
is not limited to six months and may be 
extended to one year or even longer, 
according to an explanation of this phase 
of the immigration law contained in a 


letter written to Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida by Acting Commis- 


sioner: General of Immigration, George 
J. Harris. 

The letter, which was made public on 
August 20 by the Senator, related to 
previous correspondence dealing with the 
status of a number of wealthy Canadians 


who spend the Winter months in Florida | 


and some of whom wished to remain for 
more than six months and were under 
the impression that their sojourns were 
limited to that period. 

Restrictions Are Explained. 

Mr. Harris’ letter, clarifying that 
phase of the law and explaining other 
portions applying to alien visitors fol- 
lows in full text: 


In the absence of the Commissioncr 
General of Immigration, there has come 
to me for reply, your letter of August 


10, 1928 with which you transmitted the | 


inclosed letter of August 7, 1928, ad- 
dressed to you by Mr. L. R. Conolly, 
Transportation Commissioner, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., concerning restrictions, which 
he appazxently believes to. be imposed 
upon visitors from Canada to the United 
States. 


May Stay Longer. 

While aliens admitted to the United 
States temporarily must depart in ac- 
cordance with the terms imposed by ex- 
amining officers, or by this Department, 
the period for which aliens may be ad- 
mitted as visitors is not limited by law 
or regulations to six months. Immigra- 
tion officers at the ports of entry to this 
country are vested with authority to ad- 
mit an alien as a visitor for a_ period 
not in excess of one year. However, cit- 
izens of Canada, or British — subjects 
domiciled therein, who apply for permis- 
sion to enter for less than six months, 
may be admitted without the presenta- 
tion of American consular visas and 
without passports. Of course, where it 
is apparent that such an alien visitor 
intends to remain here more than six 
months, the foregoing visa exemption 
can not be extended, I may also add that 
head tax money deposited by citizens of 
Canada and British subjects, who have 
been domiciled tRerein for one year im- 
mediately preceding thei entry into 
this country, is refunded to them by of- 
ficers of the Immigration Service, upon 
the presentation, within seven months 
from the date of entry, of proof of de- 
partrure within six months therefrom. 


Aliens admitted to the United States | 


for temporary periods are at liberty to 
apply for permission to prolong their 
sopourns, and they may receive such per- 
mission, if good cause therefor exists, 
and it is shown that they have not 
abandoned their bona fide visitor status. 


Name ‘Jersey’ Opposed 


For Sweet Potatoes 


Should Be Limited to Product: 


Of That State, Growers Say. 
The 


the question of labeling sweet potatoes 
as “Jersey Sweets’ when grown in 


States other than New Jersey, the re- | 


quest for such an investigation having 
been nrade by Senator Edwards (Dem.), 
of New Jersey, following complaints 
made by the Gloucester County Board 
of Agriculture. C. V. Marvin, Acting 


Secretary of Agriculture. in a letter to | 


the Senator declares that the term “Jer- 
sey” as applied to sweet potatoes docs 
not have a geographical significance but 
is the name of a variety of sweet pota- 
toes and hence a case of misbranding 
could not be sustained when the term is 
applied ‘to sweet potatoes produced out- 
side New Jersey. 

Mr. Marvin’s letter, together with a 
letter from G. E. Lamb, County Agri- 
cultural Agent at Woodbury, N. J., to 
Senator Edwards and the Senatovr’s re- 
ply to Mr. Lamb, were made public on 


August 20 by the Senator. They follow | 


in full text: 


“Dear Senator. I have your letter of 
August 2 with enclosed memorandum 
from the Gloucester County Board of 
Agriculture of New Jersey suggesting 
that the labeling of sweet potatoes grown 
in other States than New Jersey as 
“Jersey Sweets” be investigated. 

“This matter has been the subject of 
considerable correspondence and consid- 
eration by the Bureau of Chemistry, now 
the Feod, Drug and Insecticide Adminis- 
tration which enforces the Federal food 
and drugs Act. If legal steps were to be 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 8.] 
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Status 


h Department of Agriculture has | 
declined to take up an investigation of | 


Che Anited States Dail 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


G 
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Copyright 1928 by. The United 


Economic Utili 


A Federal policy of land _ utilization, | 
designed to make agriculture, “a good 
business as that term is applied in the 
industrial and commercial world,” is ese | 
ential to any program of farm relief, 
Representative Brigham (Rep.) of St. 
| Albans, Vt., said in a statement August 
|21 based upon an address delivered at 
the Institute of Public Affairs, Char- 
| lottesville, Va. s 
| Jn a period of 13 decades, agriculture 
lin the United States, Mr. Brigham ex- 
|plained, has advanced from a _ position 
where nearly all the workers of the na-| 
tion were employed in raising crops to 
|a point where a worker in agriculture 
jis feeding himself and 10 others, 
| “It has been our underlying policy, 
jsaid Rep. Brigham, “to conclude there 
could not be too many farms and too; 
imany farmers. In view of the develop- 
ments of the recent years and the im- 
| provement in agricuilure _ it not time | 
\for the Government and its agencies 
interested in the welfare of the farmers! 
to adopt a plan of land_ utilization 
ladapted to modern conditions, a program 
| which will not only lead .to economic land | 
i utilization, to supply food for our peo- 
|ple but also will have as its object the 
general welfare of the farming popula- 
tion itself?” | 
| The full text of Mr. 
ment follows: 
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Brigham’s state- 
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For Employment in 
Aviation Is Shown 


| 


| 
| 


‘Department of Commerce 


| 


| Suggests Methods of Ob- 
taining Necessary 
Experience. 


Types of employment in aviation and | 
the aeronautical industry, their. peculiar 
|yequirements and means of acquiring the | 
proper qualifications for this work, are} 
discussed in a statement issued August} 
20 by the Aeronautics Branch of the De-! 
partment of Commerce. 

Answering the widespread desire for 
aeronautical employment, the statement 
issued by the Department classifies 10 
positions which may be obtained after 
proper training and experience and rec- | 
ommends the most careful consideration | 
before selection of a single phase is made. 


While declining a full recommendation 
for the operation of flying clubs, a sug- | 
‘gested plan of operation is submitted by 
the Aeronautics Branch without comment 
as a means of acquiring flight training. 

The statement on aviation training 
follows in full text: 

The rapid progress of aeronautics and 
‘the natural increase of public interest, 
particularly in aviation, has aroused a 
widespread desire for entrance into this 
field of employment. As in every other} 
industry, thre are openings for trained ; 
men of experience, but the peculiar re- 
quirements of aviation are such that the 
most careful consideration § should be 
given before a selection of a special 
| Phase is made. q 
Some of the positions which may be 
jobtained after proper training and ex- 
iperience are pilot; mechanic; Aeronau- 
| tical engineer (airplane and engine de- 
sign; factory man; airport designer 
land constructor; airport ground man 
(helper); radio operator (airport or air- 
plane); traffic agent; advertising and 
publicity man; salesman. 

There are other positions of exiremely 
ispecialized or executive mature, but, as 
‘a rule, training in one or move of the 
\branches indicated will fit men for such | 
positions, 5 ; | 

The question of openings’ in these 
phases of aviation is one that can not | 
be answered definitely. 


{Con 





| 
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New Ty 
Showre by Tests 


| 


| 


| The results of the experimental det-; 
onations of 3,300 pounds of T. N. T.) 
{housed in newly designed reinforced con- | 
,erete igloo magazines at Indian Head, 
Md., on July 31 “were very satisfactory 
‘and proved that the magazines are com-; 
‘paratively safe” according to a report 
!yeceived by the Bureau of Ordnance, De}! 
| partment of the Navy, the substance of | 
which was made public on August 20. 
{| The experiments conducted by the 
{Naval Powder Factory, at Indian Hedd, 
were ior the purpose of proving the 
\safety of this type of magazine. The} 
magazine was designated following the| 
Lake Denmark, N. J., disaster of July 
1926, when a number of magazines were | 
iset off because of their close proximity | 
|with one another, The new magazines, 
iit was. stated orally at the Bureau, are 
the safest yet devised, and will be used, ; 
| generally in the new ammunition storage 
depots at Hawthorne, Nev., the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii, The type of explo- 
sives to be stored will have a definite 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Urged as Agricultural Policy 


Representative Brigham Favors . 
| Supply Food and Contribute to General W el fare 
| Of the Farming Population. 


: Minnesota, “to promote the better pro- 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


THe Unitep STATES DAILY. MpeMBERS oF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE A CCorDED IN THESE CoLuMNS THE RIGE®T oF DISSENT FROM any ACTION O 


WASHIN 


vat Baan 0 f i La nd Ps | Automobile Outpu : 


Program Which Will 


Census, shows that in round numbers 11,- 
000,000 persons were eEmgaaged in agri- 
culture, or only 26 per cent of the gain- 
fully employed persons in the United | 
States. These 11,000,000 ‘workers in ag- 
riculture were not only ‘producing most 
of the foodstuffs and clothing material 
for 105,000,000 people hewe at home, but 
exports sufficient to feed more than 20,- 
000,000 people abroad. 

Therefore, in a period of 13 decades 
agriculture had advanced from a position 
where nearly all the workers of the Na- 
tion were employed raising crops and} 
animals to feed and clothe themselves | 
and families to a point where a worker | 
in agriculture was feedimg himself and 
10 others. This increased output per; 
worker has been due to machinery and 
better methods based upon scientific re- 
search. This period not only shows a 
remarkable progress in the agricultural 
production per worker, but it also marks 
great progress in the transition of agri- 
culture from the primitive stage of pro- 
ducing for the family to the commercial 
stage of producing for the market. 

In the commercial stagre of agriculture 
we must apply to the ‘farm the same 
standards of measurement that we apply 
to other industries and we must judge 
the farmer's well beimg, not by the 
abundance of supplies he has in his 
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Incguiry to Begim on Use 
Of Lands ima Minnesota | 


{ 
' 


An investigation of the basis for pos- 
sible legislation for the protection of the 
public lands and water resources of 
Northern Minnesota is to be initiated on 
August 21 when a subcommittee of the | 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and | 
Forestry meets in Minneapolis, ain. 5 
The subcommittee is directed to make the 
investigation as a preliminary to con- , 


| sideration of the bill (S. 3913) introduced ; 


during® the last session of Congress by | 
Senator Shipstead (Faxmer-Labor), of | 


| 


' 


tection and highest public use of lands 
of the United States amd adjacent lands 
and -waters in Northerm Minnesota. 

The subcomnittee is Composed of Sen- 
ator Shipstead, Chairman; Senator Nor- 
ris (Rep.), Nebraska; Senator Norbeck 
(Rep.), South Dakota; Senator Kendrick 
(Dem.), Wyoming; and Senator Ransdell 
(Dem.), Louisiana. 


Funds Appropriated 


To Protect Forests 


Increases in Amounts AI-! 
‘ 
lotted to States to Prevent 
Fires Noted. 


For the fiscal year 1929 large increases 
appear in the extra allotments made to 
States cooperating in forest fire protec- 
tion under the terms of the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Forest Fire Prevention Law, it was 
stated in the Forest Worker, made pub- 
lic at the Department of Agrictullure on 


GTON, TUESD 


| States dwing July totaled 390,445 auto- 


| 390,445 of which 


AY, AU 


UE GUST 


izeg Month Placed at 390,445. 


| 
; Be hae 
Motor vehicle production in the United 
mobiles as compared with 268,485 in July 
1927, according to wreports received by 
the Department of Commerce and made 
public August 20. Passenger cars manu- 
factured numbered 337,933, The state-| 
ment issued by the Department follows 
im full text: 

July production 


(factory sales) of 
motor vehicles in the 


United States, was | 
I33 were pessenger 


ene < 
cars and 52,512 were trucks, as compared 


4,55 


o 


| with 396,967 passenger cars and trucks 
;im June and 268,485 im July, 1927. 


The report is based on figures re-| 
ceived from 156 manufacturers in the 
U nited States, 48 making passenger cars 
and 126 making trucks (18 making both} 
Passenger cars and trucks), Figures 
for passenger cars imelude taxicabs and | 
those for trucks imelude ambulances, ! 


| funeral cars, fire apparatus, street sweep- 


ers and busses. 


History of America 
Depicted in Series 
Of Postage Stamps 


ost Office Department Re- 
views Issues Portraying Set- 
tlement and Progress 


Of Nation. 


Publication by the Post Office Depart- 
ment of its latest list of stamped paper 
mow on sale at the Philatelic Agency 
provides an outline of the history of the 
United States postage stamp, it was an- 
nounced orally at the Post Office on 
August 20. Beginning with the landing 
of Columbus, these pictorial ommemora- 
tive stamps tell, im sequence, the story 
of America’s progress, the Department 
explained, 

The history of the ordinary United 
States postage stamp. also is interesting. 
the Department said, showing the 
rowth of the couniry during the~conr- 
paratively few years the stamp has been 
im use, 

The Department issued a statement on | 
the history of the postage stamp, which 
follows in full text: 

Postage stamps did not appear until | 
July 1, 1847, when they were first placed 
on sale inNew York City, after having 
Previously been authorized by an Act of | 
Congress approved March 3, preceding. 

Few Used at First. 

During the first fiscal year in whie 
they were used, postage stamps were 
issued to postmasters for sale to the 
public to the number of 860,380. That 
Mgure is a far cry to the 16,156,460,694 
distributed to the  fifty-odd thousand 
postmasters during the year just past. 

United States postage stamps are 
miaanufactured at the Bureau of Engrav- 
Img and Printing, wonder an agreement 
between the Postmaster General and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 

Since the first issue of 1847 many 
changes have beem made in the design, 
color and size of Our postage stamps and 
in addition to the ordinary series, 12 
commemorative series have been issued. 


Pp 
v 


| 
} 


August 20, The statement follows in full | These pictorial postage stamps were is- 


text: 

In the fiscal year 1929 each State co- 
operating in forest fire protection under 
the Clarke-McNary law" will receive from 
the Federal Government 8.5 per cent 
of the estimated cost of adequate pro- 
tection for its State amd private forest 
lands. This is the same percentage on 
which the regular allot ments of the pre- 
ceding year were figured. Substantial 


increases appear, however, in the extra j 


allotments made to States in which State 
and private expenditures for fire pre- 


vention alone are greater than the reg- | 
| ular 


Federal allotments. For fire pro- 
tection work to be caraied on under the 
Clarke-McNary law im the fiscal year 
1929 Congress appropriated $1,200,000, 
instead of the even $1,000,000 it provided 
the preceding year. Subtracting from 
this amount the regula allotment to the 
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pe of Magazine for Explost wes 


to Be Safe, Navy Says 


|Experiments Are Conducted ore Storage Houses of Igloo | 
Shape; Will Be Built at Three Depots. 


bearing upon the space intervals and size , 
was explained, al- ! 


of the magazines, it 
though all will be of the reinforced con- 
crete igloo type. 


At the Indian Head experiments four . 


of the magazines were used, The cen- 


tral magazine contaiming 3,300 pounds | 


of T.N., T. was detonated, and the three 
others were at intervals of 25 feet. The 


central magazine was destroyed and the 


two others closest to 
the concussion, but did not explode, it 
was reported. The 
whether other explosions would be caused 
by the hot fragments from the first det- 
onation, 

In the tests the maagazines were dug 
into the side of a hill, but were partially 
exposed, so as to aseertain their safe- 
ness. It is planned that this particular 
type of storage will be used in con- 
gested areas, where only a limited 
amount of separation between magazines 
is possible, and that the magazines will 


[Continued on Page 10, Colunn 7.) 


it collapsed from } 


object was to see } 
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Relief for Flood Victims 
In South Carolina Promised 


Steps to relieve flood sufferers in Broad 
Catawba, Saluda, Congares and tributary 
valleys in South Carolina have been 
taken by the Actimg Secretary of War 
; Charles B, Robbins, at the request 

Senator Cole L. 


of 


ment in full text. follows: 
General Richmond P, Davis, command- 
ing the Fourth Corps Area, Headquarters 
¢ Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, has been in- 


A variety of | cooperating States, the $80,000 required structed to take mecessary action to ex- 


tend relief to the flood sufferers 
the provisions of Army Regulations gov- 
erning such emergencies, General Davis 
has reported to the Department that in- 
structions have been issued to Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Augustine A. Hofman, In- 
j fantry, attached to the 82nd Division, 
| Organized Reserves, Columbia, S. C., to 
| proceed to the affected district to consult 
with local authorities, 


t 
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Complete | 
‘News Summary | 


and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue ‘will be found 
on the Back Page. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
conveniemce of the 


reader. 
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‘Bids Are Opened 


Increased in July | 


| Motor Vehicle Production Dur-| On Seven Routes State Department Says Ratifi- 


| group of bids for carrying foreign mails 


| shipbuilding and 
| transportation of mails in American boi- 


| the office of 


}2, $10, and 1, $12. 


; 


n| 


Blease, of South Caro-} 
lina, it was announced on August 20 by} 
the Department of War, The announce-! 


under | 


\1\ Canada, the United States and 


||| world’s reported sugar beet acreagwe dur- 


||| increase in the Russian acreage, 


|| affirmed. The total acreage in the United 


21, 1928 


For Ocean Mail 


Postmaster General New An- 
nounces One Offer for Each 
Of New Pacific 


Projects. 


Maximum Amounts 
Quoted by Bidders 


Proposals Based on 1928 Mer- 
chant Marine Law to 
Foster American 
Shipping. 


The Postmaster 
New, on August 


General, Harry S. 
20, opened another 


on seven Pacific Coast routes, the Post 
Office Department announced. There was 
one bid for each of the seven routes. 

The bids were advertised in accordance 
with the new 1928 Merchant Marine law 
which is designed to stimulate American 


also to encourage the 


toms. The maximum amount allowed un- 
der ‘he new law -was bid in each case. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


Bids for careying the mail on 
Pacific steamship 


seven 
routes were opened in 
Postmaster General New 
today. There was one bid for each of 
the seven routes, as follows: 

Route 25—San Francisco to Manila via 
Yokohama, Kobe. Shanghai, and Hong- 
kong: Dollar Steamship Lines, San 
Francisco—vessels of class 3, $8; class 
2, $10; class 1, $12. 

Route 26—Settle to Manila via Yoko- 
hama, Kobe. Shanghia and Hongkong—— 
Admiral Oriental Lines, Seattle: class 3, 
$8; 2, $10, and 1, $12. 

Route 27—San_ Francisco to Colombo 
via Honolulu, Shanghai, 
Manila, and Singapore—Dollar Steamship 
Lines, San Francisco: class 5, $4; 3, $8; 


Route 28—Portiand 
Yokohama, Kobe 
Steamship Company, Portland: class 
$2.50; 5, $4; 4. SG, and 3, $8. 

Route 29—Portland to Dairen via 
Shanghai, Tsingtau, and Takubar ('Tien- | 
tsin): States Steamship Company; class; 
6, $2.50; 5, $4; 4, $6; and 3, $8. 

Route 30—Los Angeles to Auckland— 
Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co., 
| San Francisco: class 6, $2.50; 5, $4; 4, 
$6, and 3, $8. 

Route— 31—TLos Angeles to Melbourne 
;—Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co.,| 
class 6, $2.50; 5, $4; 4, $6, and 3, $8. 

Routes Are Described. 

The bids received by the Depart ment 
were based on advertisements issued by 
the Department. The descriptions of the 
advertised routes follow in full text: 
| _ Route No. 25.—From San Franciseo by 
| Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
j and Hongkong to Manila, including serv- 
, ice to other ports at which contractor’s| 
vessels may voluntarily call, on a sched- 
ule satisfactory to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of not less than 26 trips per annum; 
the contractor to carry also on the return 
| trips to San Francisco such United 
States mails as may be dispatched from 
| Hawaii, Guam or other point at which 
| vessels may call, such service to be cov- 
ered by the pay: for the outbound voyages, 
| The vessels required on this route will 
be of Class 3, capable of maintaining a 
speed of 18 knots at sea in ordinary 


to’ Manila via 


6, 


9 


| 


| 


E 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


{ 


1 . ‘ : z . 
Heavier Consumption 


Hongkong, | 


and Hongkong—States} 


I 
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t 
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F THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS IS IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


intered as Second Class Matter at 


Treaty Against War 
Offered to All Nations 


cation Need Not Be Araited. 


| Countries not original signatories to 
| the Kelloggz multilateral treaty to re- 
nounce war can adhere to the treaty im- 
mediately after it is signed by the orig- 
| inal parties in Paris next week and not 
|wait until the treaty becomes effectite 
through ratification by the original sig- 
| natories, it was stated orally August 20 
lon behalf of the Acting Secretary of 
State, William R. Castle, at the Depart- 
| ment of State. 

| Notices of adherence will be 
the United States Government as_ the 
‘depository of ratifications. The Depart- 
‘ment of State will in all cases acknowl- 
edge these notifications, it 
| but, in the case of Russian adherence, 
\the acknowledgement would be trans- 
jmitted through a third Government which 
| has diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. Under no circumstances, it was 
stated further, can such acknowledge- 
ment be considered equivalent to Ameri- 
can recognition of the Soviet Russian 
Government. 


sent to 


was stated, 


Improved Demand 
For Wheat Foreeast 
During Next Yea 


r 
De- 
clared to Be Likely to Off: 
set Predicted Increase 
In Supply. 
The world’s suppiy of wheat for the 


1928-29 season may be 4 per cent larger 
than the supply available for 1927-28, 


jit was stated by the Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, on August 20. 


August 16, 1928, adds that the prospects 
for a larger supply of wheat may be 
offset by the improved demand for wheat, 
which has beenjincreasing at the rate of 
about 5 pex cénta year, and by probable 
decreases in European rye and _ polaio 
crops. 
Prospects Have Changed. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The world’s wheat crop prospects have 
changed materially in the past month 


The statement, based on reports up to! 


OPHE troeth should be kept conm- 


stantly dex mind by every free 

yople desiring to preserve the 

anctity and poise indispensable to 

he permanert success of self-gow- 
rument.”—T hreodore Roosevelt. 

President of the United States, 
1901—1909 
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} Radio Commission 
Seeks Practical 
Plan of Allocation 


Mr. Laf ountSays Coma pliance 
With Law Would Be Det- 
rimental to Western 
Stations. 


Solution of Problem 


Said to Be Difficult 


Reduction Predicted in Time 
Of Operation Unless Many 
Broadcasters Are 
Eliminated. 





Enforcement of the Davis amendment 
the Radio Act which provides for 
equal allocation of the 
facilities 


to 
nation’s radio 
five geographical 
zones, “‘will be very detrimental to the 
West,”” Commissioner Harold A. Lafount, 
lrepresenting the Fifth or Pacific Zone, 
informed all station and op- 
lerators im his zone in a circular letter, 
| made public August 20. 

that conditions 


among the 


owners 


Stating in the Fifth 
|Zone are so vastly different from those 
jin the First Zone that it is impossible to 
\divide radio facilities in such a way as 
to give equalized reception and trans- 
|mission, the Commissioner said that any 
|plan is going to reduce greatly the time 
of operation of broadcasting wnless many 
stations are eliminated from the air. 


Says Problem is Complicated. 

| “It is easy to divide power,” continued 
|Mr. Lafount, “and a simple matter to de- 
jcide on the number of stations to be 
\licensed in each zone and not at all hard 
‘to divide them into classes and to pro- 
vide for an equal number of each class 
\in each zone, but when it comes to divid- 
‘ing wave lengths and the power to be 
used on each wave length equally among 
the zones, conforming also with power 
and licemses, it becomes a more difficult 
problem. 

“Then again, when that has been ac- 
complished, to allocate these wave 
lengths on the basis of population still 
}further complicates the problem.” The 
full text of the letter follows: 

Some broadcasters have — suggested 
that thew are paying different radio in- 
formation services to supply them with 
all radio news from Washington, which 
keeps them in touch with the doings of 


|and the supply for the season July 1,| the Commission. Consequently, it seemed 


1928, to June 30, 1929, now seems likely| unnecessary for me to write a letter 


|to be larger than for last season, but}each month to you broadcasters, How- 


the increase in supply will be offse!|ever, in the hope that I may give youa 


largely by an increase in demand for | little closer picture of the situation as 
wheat, according to the Foreign Service| jt exists today, injecting into it my own 


of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 

Estimates and conditions reported to! 
date froma 22 countries indicate a produe- 
tion of about 2,420,000,000 bushels, com- 


same countries last year. The produc- 
tion of these same countries last year 
amounted to 69 per cent of the totai 
world crop. 

Canada has a large acreagwe and bet- 
ter crop conditions, which indicate a con- 
siderably larger crop than that of last 
year. Reports from the Southern Heni-| 
sphere indicate some increase in the area 
seeded. Conditions to date are generally 
favorable for the crop which will be har- 
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Lumber Consum ption 





weather, and of a gross registered ton- 
| nage of not less than 12,000 tons. 

If the needs of the service require it, 
j the contractor and the Postmaster Gen-| 
eral may agree upon the operation of! 
vessels of Class 2 or 1, Bond required) 
with bid, $100,000, 

Seattle to Manila. 

Route No. 26—From Seattle by Woko-, 
hama, Kobe, Shanghia, and Hongkong to| 
Manila, including: service to other ports 
at which contractor's vessels may wolun-! 
a | 
§.] | 


[Continued on Page 7,Column 
Sugar-Beet Acreage 


| Larger Than in 1 927 


| 
| 


| World Total Shows 
3.2 Per Cent. 
| 


of | 


Gain 


The total 1928 sugar bect acreage is 3.2) 
per cent shown above that for 1927 in’ 
Canada, the United States, and 20 Evuro- 

| pean countries, which supplied ower 97 

| per cent of the world’s reported sugar'| 
bect acreage during the last three years, 

, according to a statement made public by 


\}\ the Department of Agriculture. The full| 


| text of the statement follows: 


| The total 1928 sugar beet acreage in| 


20 Ev-) 
| ropean countries is now placed at 3.2 per 
accounted for over 97 per cent of the} 
| ing the last tharee years. | 

Decreased estimates for the WUnited 
States, Italy, amd Poland have been re- 
ceived since the July report, but these 
decreases will be more than offset by an 
should 
| the present estimate for that coumtry be 


States and Canada is now placed at 675,- 
|; 000 acres Compared with 765,000 acres 
last year, due to the decreased United 
| States acreage when compared with that 
/ of 1927, The acreage in the 20 European 
countries, including Russia, is 6,316,000 
acres, an increase of 5.1 per cent above 


[Continued on Page 9, Coluaea 1.) 


f 


|wood from our forests for 


lof Agriculture presents such figures as 


WV | for the planting of even small areas on 
i}; cent above that of 1927. Those countries | 


Continues to Decline’ 


Nation, However, Still Uses. 
More Wood Than Europe. 


of lumber in the United States has de-| 
creased materially since 1906, the coun- 
try still consumes six times as much per 
capita im Western Europe, the Forest 
Service, Department Agriculture, 
stated August 20, 

The statement of the Service made to 
emphasize 
wood and to point out the relation of! 


wood to American living standards, fol- 
lows in fuiil text: 


of 


The United States uses as much saw} 


timber 
uses two-fifths as much of all woods as 
the rest of the world. In 1906 lumber- 
men cut approximately 280 cubic feet of 
woman, and he in the country. Now, 
however, with higher costs of lumbe 
of transportation, resulting in greater} 
care in wood utilization, the forest are| 
called on for only about 200 cubic feet 
per capita—about six times as much per 
capita as is used in westerm Europe. | 
The Forest Service of the Department 


these as arguments for the reforestation 
of much of our wood-growing area, and 


farms which would otherwise be unpro- 
ductive. There i every reason to think 
that the per capita consumption of tim- 
ber will decrease still further—will have 
to be decreased—but students of forestry 
see no indication that timber consump- 
tion will ever fall as low as it is in west- 
ern Europe. It can not be reduced to the 
present European level without serious 
disruption of many of our important in- 
dustries and a lowering of our standard 
of livimgs. ‘The alternative is that prices 
must rise to a point where they make 
renumerative the systematic development 
of timber resources by scientific forestry 
In many sections the men = most con- 
versant with lumbering ave the leaders 
in the reforestation movement, not from 
sentiment or the idea of duty, but purely 
on a business investment basis, 


pared with 2,426,000,000 produced in the! 


vested in December and January. Should! 


| 


Although the per capita consumption 


the need of conservation of | 


as all the rest of the world, and! 


every man,| 


personal views, I am sending this letter 
to the broadcasters of the Fifth Zone, 
which miust be considered as purely my 
own personal ideas. 

You are perhaps interested to know 
something about the reallocation which 
\is necessary in order to comform to the 
recent amendinent to the Radio Act. For 
the past three months we have tried to 
evolve some plan that would not be radi- 
cal and yet a set-up that would improve 
radio reception and in compliance with 
the law. 

It is easy to divide power, and a 
simple miatter to decide om the number 
of stations to be licensed im each zone, 
and not -at all hard to divide them into 
classes and to provide for am equal num- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.) 
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ew York Subways 
May Cariry Mails 


Proposal to Expedite Service 
Is dewration. 


Under Consi 


The Planning and Research Committe 
of the Postal Service, of ‘which Joseph 
Stewart is chairman, probably will take 
up with postal officials in New York City 
the question of using the train service 
of the Interborough Rapid ‘Transit Com- 


jpany for the transportation of mails, it 
lwas stated orally at the Post Office De- 


partment, August 20. 

This committee was recently ap- 
pointed by the Postmaster General, 
Harry S. New, to study improvements in 
the postal service. The Committee has 
|no program mapped out for it, but the 
statement was made that because of con- 
gestion of traffic in New York City, the 
postal service must find other means of 
| transporting its mails, 

While he was Second Assistant Post- 
master General, Mr. Stewart had this 


rand) question up with New York Postal ofa 


ficials, but no progress was made toward 
obtaining a mail contract with the com- 
panies operating subway txain service if 
was declared. It was poimted out at the 
Department that the mails could be car- 
ried at no increased expemse to the op- 
erators of New York’s subway system, 

There might be some change in the 
present schedules for carrying passen- 


lgers because of the loading and unload- 
ling of the mails, it was said, and this 


probably would be the only objection 
to the use of the trains by the postal 
service. 
According to some members of the 
Committee, the Department should re- 
new negotiations for a mew system of 
transporting mails in New York City, 
The Committee has in mind a plan for 
the construction of its owm subway syg- 
tem im New York City, but because of 
the great cost it is more than likely 
that its plan will be abasmdoned, it was” 
said. The Committee, however, is going 
ahead with its plans for increasing i 
mail facilities in New York City and ne 
doubt will attempt to make a contract for 
the carrying of mails om the subway 
routes, it was stated, _ 


« 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY 


Desire for Positions in Aviation 
Industry Declared to Be Widespread 


Types of Employment, Requirements and Methods of 
By Health Movement Obtaining Experience Are Reviewed in Report. 


Good Market Is Said to Exist 
For Athletic Equipment 
Manufactured in 
America. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


factors must be considered as in any 
other business. 

A pilot with several hundred hours of 
experience in all kinds of flying, includ- 


jing cross-country work and night and 


A good market for American athletic} 
equipment is being created in Austria 
by the increasing interest in sports, the 
Consul at Vienna, John P. Hurley, has! 
just reported to the Department of Com- | 
merce, 

Where Austrian manufacturers have 
not successfully competed with foreign) 
producers, the Government no longer re- 
stricts importation, it is reported. The 
bulk of athletic imports are now supplied 
by Germany and Great Britain. 

The report, made public by the De- 
partment August 20, follows in full text: 

Increased interest in sports in Austria, 
fostered in part by the new health move- 
ment in Gérmany, is developing a good 
market for American athletic equipment. 


Imported Goods Preferred. 

The younger class in Austria have a 
growing interestin football, hockey, track, 
gymnastics and boxing, as well as swim- | 
ming and mountain climbing. Austrian 
manufacturers supply agreat part of the 
requirements but for those sports which 
have been introduced recently from 
western Europe and in instances where 
local products are unsatisfactory to 
skilled players, preference is shown for 
imported goods of superior Workmanship. 

In lines in which the Austrian manu- 
facturers have not successfully com- 
peted, the Government has discontinued 
its former policy of restricting importa- | 
tion of sporting goods by requiring im- 
port licenses. Germany and Great Brit- 
ain at present supply the bulk of the 
imports, with equipment for light ath- 
letics imported to a large extent from 
Finland, but American sports goods are 
gaining. 

Ail sports in Austria are organized. 
Well-formed clubs and associations with 
reasonable entrance fees and annual dues 
prove an excellent incentive to prospec- | 
tive applicants. The government en-| 
courages tramping, mountain-climbing 
and winter sports by granting reduced, 
railway fares to all members of sporting 
associations. These clubs frequently 
purchase equipment direct from the 
manufacturer or wholesaler. 

Tennis has become remarkably popv- 
lar within the last five years and many 
new clubs and public courts have been 
opened. Approximately 50 tennis clubs, 
with a total membership of over 2,500 
players, are officially registered with the 
Austrian Tennis Association. 

Fishing is Popular. 

The tennis rackets used in Austria 
correspond to the usual European prei- 
erence. However, suitable American 
rackets, in the hands of a reliable agent,' 
could no doubt be popularized in Austria. 
Tennis balls of local manufacture are 
about 20 per cent cheaper on the average 
than the imported balls, the stitchless| 
variety of which sells for $6 a dozen 
and the so-called hard court balls at 
about $7. Prospects for American manu- 
facturers are excellent as American rub- 
ber products enjoy the highest reputa- 
tion in Austria. 

Fishing and hunting are very popular, 
interest in fishing being especially on the 
increase. England and the United States 
supply many of the accessories. Ameri- 


‘solo 


jtime. 


|ing must be acquired. 


|tion for obtaining a valuable place in 


fog operations, will obviously be more 
valuable to a transport company than 
one who has had less time in the air and 


whose experience has been gained at air- | 


ports alone. 

However, this is not to be taken as 
an indication that there is no place for 
the pilot with less flying time and ex- 
perience. The Department of Commerce 
recognizes this by granting limited com- 
mercial licenses to pilots with 50 hours 
flying time. These licenses au- 
thorize their holders to carry passengers 
for hire within a restricted area around 
an airport. An industrial license is 
granted for the same amount of fiying 
This permits a pilot to engage 
for fiying for hire in certain operations, 
such as cotton dusting, aerial photog- 
raphy, etc., but not to carry pessengers 
or property for hire between States. 


Study of Air Commerce 


Regulations Recommended 
The Air Commerce Regulations should 


be carefully studied to obetain full knowl- | 


edge of the qualifications and privilege 
of licensed pilots. 

The ability of the individual is al- 
ways a governing factor, but the decid- 
ing factor is, of course, the state of the 
industry. No attempt can be made to 
estimate this closely. 

Pay for pilots varies. On most con- 
tract mail routes pilots receive a base | 
pay with a percentage for miles flown 
with mail. Other pilots engaging in mis- 
cellaneous commercial operations may re- 
ceive straight salaries or commissions. | 
Pilots operating independently carrying 
passengers at airports usually receive 
from $2 to $5 for each passenger car- | 
ried on short flights. The amount in | 
each case usually depends upon the serv- ! 
ice performed, the locality, the method | 
used, the equipment and the reputation 
of the flying personnel. 


The rule of supply and demand will 
always apply fully to the opportunities 
for employment as a_ pilot. 

Good airplane and engine mechanics 
are usually in demand, especially those 
that have a detailed practical knowl- | 
edge of airplane rigging and repair and 
engine operation, maintenance and over- 
haul. Such experience can not be ob- |! 
tained in a short time nor by theoretical | 
application, but must be acquired by | 
combining theory with hours of practice | 
under service conditions. The depart- 
ment requires that applicants for me- 


‘chanics’ licenses shall have had at least 


two years experience on internal com- 
bustion engines, one year of which must 
have keen on aircraft engines. 

As the industry grows, good aeronau- 
tical engineers will always be needed, as 
will manufacturing experts and shopmen, 
but here, as in other phases, special train- 


The airport designer is a specialist of | 
a different sort. He should possess a 
thorough knowledge of flying in order 
to see proposed airport sites as with | 
the eyes of a pilot. Assuming this ex- 
perience and basic engineering educa- 
tion, and sufficient study of airports and 
their peculiar engineering problems, the | 
airport specialist will have the founda- 


the industry. 


| construction of runways. 
‘for men with electrical knowledge to in- 


' 


|all these phases, and in addition an un- 


| so that he may choose good sites for the 
| airports he builds. 


j ity men, and airplane salesmen usually 


} the best way to work into these positions 


can fishing rods are considerably lower 


in price than those of British origin and 
should sell in increasing numbers. Amer- 
ican and English reels, lines and gut 
sell in fairly equal quantities. Flys and| 
fishhooks come largely from Great Brit- 
ain but artificial bait from the United 
States is considered the best. 

Open air bathing has become so popv- 
lar in Austria that not only lakes and 
river banks are used as sites for vast 
bathing establishments, but large pools 
with cabin accomodation, sometimes for | 
several thousands, have been erected in| 
the city and in neighboring cure resorts. | 


|nary experience and no special training. 


Chance to Advance Depends 
Upon Various Conditions 


Airport ground men, as discussed here, 
do not include executives, traffic men, 
etc., but are usually helpers with ordi- ; 


Their chances for advancement depend 
upon themselves and the agreements 
which they have with their employers. | 
These ground men usually perform mis- | 
cellaneous work without engaging in ac- 
tual flying. ; 

The positions of traffic agent, adver- 
tising and publicity man, and salesman 


| for instruction. 
| signed to one instructor will extend the 
| period of instruction over an undesirably 


|all require a working knowledge of fly- 


Dutiable Articles Prohibited 
In Mails to Afghanistan 


Dutiable articles are prohibited in the 
letter mails to Afghanistan the Post 
Office Department announced orally Atv- 
gust 20. Attention of postmasters has 
been called to the fact that similar| 
mater is Now admitted in letters and 
letter packages addressed for delivery| 
in Sierra Leone, in West Africa. Post- 
masiers therefore, the Department! 
Pointed out, are cautioned to acquaint) 
themselves with the postal regulations 
governing the handling of such mail. 

Postmasters also have been notified 
that many parcel post packages ad-| 
dressed for delivery in Germany are not 
properly prepared, while some registered | 
mail for Germany has been received at! 
the New York posi office unsealed. Post-: 
masters accordingly have been requested 
to ste that existing instructions cover- 
ing mail to this country are complied 
with, the Department declared. 

The Department has also advised its} 
postmasters guard against the ad- 
mission of certain dutiable articles in the! 
mails to Ita In the case cf Italy, the| 


to 


Italy. 
Department explained, postmasters must | 
examine such miailines which are known 
or thought to contain merchandise. If| 
fuch articles are found, the Department) 
stated, letters or packages containing | 
them should be returned to the senders 
properly endersed as to the reason for| 
such return. | 


Sir Austen Chamberlain 
Is Too I) to Sign Treaty | 


The British Secretary for Foreign Af.| 
fairs, Sir Austen Chamberlain. in a mes-| 
sage to the Secretary of State, Frank B. 
Kellogg, expressed regret that he could 
not join with plenipotentiaries of othe: 
nations in signing the multilateral! 
treaty for renouncing war. 

The message, which was made public 
on Angust 206 by the Department of 
State, follows in full text: 

Please accept on your departure from 
the United States to sign in Paris treaty 
for renunciation of war my best wishes 
for a safe and enjoyable journey. It 
will ever be a source of keenest regret! 
to me that state of my health prevents 
my being associated with you and 
Plenipotentiaries of other signatory na- 
tions in signature of a treaty which will 
mark signal advance towards goal of 
wniversa] peace. I am confident that the 


ing combined with some special talent | 
for the particular work chosen. Such 
opportunities will increase with the 
growth of the industry, but probably 
these men will be recruited from the 
ranks of pilots who have found that their 
special abilities along these lines out- | 
weigh the advantages continuing in 
piloting alone. 

The executives of aviation will neces- 
sarily ke chosen from those combining | 
knowledge and experience in several of 
the more important of these phases. 

The opportunities in the Government 
service can he more specifically outlined. | 
Enlistment in the Army, Navy, Marine | 
Corps and Coast Guard for aviation duty | 
will usually afford some chances of close | 
contact with flying, but the services do} 
not usually provide actual flight train- 
ing in the case of ordinary enlistment. 

Appointment to one of the Army 
cadet schools will give the student a 
chance to complete a very thorough 
course a cadet, after which he will | 
be comimissioned as second lieutenant 
in the Air Corps Reserve and will ordi- 
narily be put on inactive duty. He can 
then take up work in commercial avia- 
tion if he so desires. Details to 
this course can be obtained from the 
Chief of the Army Air Corps, Munitions 
Building, Washington, D. C., which office 
also dispenses information in regard to 
enlistment in the regular service of the 
Air Corps. 

The matter of entering the Naval Re- 
serve Force is covered jn Circular No. 
803-19, issued by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Navy Department. 

Details of enlistment in the Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard may be 
obtained, respectively, from the Bureau 
of Aeronautic, Navy Department, | 
Marine Corps Headquarters Navy 
Building, and the Coast’ Guard, Treas- | 
ury Department, all of Washington, D. C. ! 


of 


as 


as 


Training Methods 
Are Outlined | 


Methods of Acquiring Training and 
Experience—The usual plan in this case | 
is to obtain instruction at one of the com- | 
mercial flying schools in the country. | 
There are several hundred of these now | 
listed in the Aeronautics Trade Direc- 
tory of the Department of Comerce, but 
the department has not established a 


| obtaining. 


| be 


; enough to the 


}of determining whether 


men and women who are unable to pur- 
chase planes independently and to hire 
instructors to train them. They also in- 
chide those who are unable to spend sev- 
eral months at training schools and who 
have only a few hours each week in which 
to receive instruction. Suggestions for 
organizing flying clubs are contained in| 
a later section. 

The military and naval services offer 
| opportunities for acquiring training and! 

experience as previously outlined. | 

A recognized method of securing ex- 

| perience as an aeronautical engineer is to 
| attend a college or university with a} 
complete course in aeronautical engi-| 
| neering. Graduates of these schools 
should supplement their theoretical and 
| laboratory training with certain practical | 
experience before they are ready to take} 
| up regularly engineering work. 

The manufacture of airplanes and air- 
plane engines is a specialized field. De- 
signers and constructors are ordinarily) 

| taken from the ranks of recognized aero-| 

nautical engineers. Factory riggers and| 
mechanics are usually those who have ob-! 
tained experience in rigging at commer-| 
cial airports or in the military and naval 
| services. Welders who are now used in 
| building steel tubing fuselages usually} 
are employed for their welding ability 
rather than for aeronautical training. 
Some factory men begin as helpers in} 
order to learn this trade and acquire ex-| 
perience in the same manner as in any| 
other factory. 

The airport designer, as previously 
described, must combine engineering ex- 
perience with practical knowledge of fly- 
ing. Steet construction experts find their 
training valuable in hangar work. Road 
builders may find opportunities in the 
There is need 


stall and maintain lighting systems at 
airports. 


Method of Selecting 


Training School 


The airport designer and constructor 
is a man who has a fair knowledge of| 


derstanding of meteorological conditions 


Traffic agents, advertising and public-| 


have previous experience in one of the 
three lines indicated besides a fair knowl- 
edge of aviation in general. Perhaps 


is to enter one of the other branches of 
the industry and later to specialize along 
the desired line. 

Before enrolling the student should 
take the physical examination which is 
required before this department can issue 
a student permit for instruction in li- 
censed planes. The air commerce regu- 
lations prohibit instruction in licensed 
planes without such a permit, so that 
before going any further the prospective | 
student should not fail to assure himself 





i that he is physically qualified. 


The names of the proper physicians 
designated as examiners by the depart- 


|ment can be secured from local flying 


schools and airports, or upon application 
to the Medical Director, Aeronautics 


Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

In order to choose the training school 
which is best suited to his needs, the 
prospective student should make a care- 


;tul study before deciding on any one or- 
| ganization. 


If he resides near enough to any train- 
ing school under consideration, he should 
visit it and observe the method of its 
operation. He should know what equip- 
ment it has for training its students 


| and he should learn how many students 


are assigned to one pilot and one plane 
Too many students as- 


long period. 


| Prospect Should Talk 
| With Other Students 


The prospective student should talk 
with the students and learn whether they 
are satisfied with the results they are 
If possible, he should talk 
with pilots who have graduated from 
the school and should know whether they 


| are steadily employed or successfully op- 
| erating planes of their own. 


He should study the course offered, 
both the theoretical and the flight in- 
struction, and should compare this with 
courses offered by other schools. Par- 
ticularly, the student should find out 
definitely what guarantee there is that 
he will be given flight instruction and 
in what period of time his training will 
completed. If the wording of the 
contract or guarantee is not clear on this 
point, he should have it interpreted by 
some disinterested person, 

To sum up, he should determine 


; Whether the school is run systematically, 
| whether the students are satisfied, and 
| whether there is sufficient evidence that 


the advertised course will be given as 
indicated, 

If the student does not live close 
school or schools under 
consideration, he should write for fuli 
details of the courses offered. These may 
be compared and if they are not suffi- 
ciently clear, the student should corre- 


spond further and insist on definite an- 


| Swers to questions which are in doubt. 


It would be in order to correspond 
with graduates, if possible, learning 
where they are employed for the purpose 
they have suc- 


ceeded on the basis the instruction 


of 


| given by the school attended. 


If there is difficulty in obtaining any of 
this information, particularly in case the 
student is not able to visit the school, he 
may write to the chamber of commerce 
of the city concerned or to the Better 
Business Bureau of the city for an ex- 
pression of opinion as to the merits of 
the organization being considered. 

The Department of Commerce has not 
established a rating system by which 
these schools can be compared, and this 


| may not be done for some time in the 


future. However, one aid which the de- 
partment offers as a guide is its air 
commerce regulations. The better flying 
schools conform gladly with these reg- 
ulations and they prepare their gradu- 
ates for at least a private pilot’s license, 
in addition to furnishing the ground 
work which will enable them to pass the 
examinations for higher licenses. The air 


AUGUST 21, 1928 


Plan of Cooperative 
Housing Adopted by 


Labor Organizations 


Experiments Tried in Assist- 
ing Members to Finance 
Purchase of 


As a part of the investigations being 
|}made into the epidemiology of yellow 
fever on the West Coast of Africa, de- 


AvTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Delegates from Colonies in West Africa 
Confer on Checking Spread of Yellow Fever 


Adopt Resolutions Regarding Quarantine of Areas; Urge 
That Use of Vaccines Be Optional. 


|the blood in vitro for a long period (of 
which the exact duration has not yet 
|been determined), so that the dispatch 


Homes. 


singed to discover the “endemic center’’| of samples of citrated blood to the labora- 
of the disease, a conference of medical|tories will in future enable a diagnosis 
representatives of the West Africa}to be made in suspected cases and also 


colonies was held recently. 

An account of the activities of labor; ‘he full text of statement on the con- 
organizations in organizing associations | ference and the resolutions adopted, as 
to finance the purchase or construction | received by the United States Public 
of homes for its members, is set forth| Health Service, was made public August 
: : | 20 as follows: 
in the Monthly Labor Review for August, ! : : 

Medical representatives from several 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart-| of the West African colonies met at 
ment of Labor announced ‘August 20. | Dakar, Senegal, for the purpose of dis- 

The full text of the Bureau’s state-| cussing the clinical characteristics of 
ment follows: | West African yellow fever and other 


The actual construction of housing ac-| diseases, their epidemiology, and methods 


. dati Soe Rae a h \for their prevention and control. The 
commodations by labor organizations has/ ¢o)iowing official translation of the reso- 
been undertaken in only three instances} } tions passed by the conference was 


| although a number of trade unions have| fyrnished by the American consulate at 


promoted the organization of associa-| Dakar: 

tions for financing the purchase or con-! The conference accepts the principle 

struction of homes for their members.| of the value of periodical conferences, to 

An account of the housing activities of be convened by arrangement between the 
: . > govrenors of the colonies, whenever it 

labor groups in the August issue of the} 


7 s : : | appears useful to investigate the situa- 
Monthly Labor Review gives in consider-| tion created by the existence of epidemic 
able detail the results of an interesting 


diseases. 

experiment by the Amalgamated Cloth- | 
ing Workers in the construction of a} 
group of apartment houses in New York! 
City. | 
The apartments occupy two city blocks 
and the group of buildings of which six| 
are completed contain 303 apartments of | 
from two to seven rooms each. The 


“That such conferences should in the fu- 
ture include delegates from all of the 
colonies and territories of West Africa 
situated between Senegal and Angola. 

“That every case of epidemic disease, as 
defined in the Internation] Sanittary 
Convention, recognized in a colony be re- 


Ant Presenten Herers, Berna 
THe Unitep States DAILY 


Exchange f Culture 
With Argentina Is 


Activities of Association In- 
clude Promotions of Art 
Exhibits and Study 
Of Languages. 


permit researches such as studying the 
limitations of endemic areas in every 
ee 


Existence of Fever 


| In All Forms Is Claimed 


That recent investigations have 


The new Argentine-North American 
Cultural Institute is designed to acquaint 
the Argentine people with the cultural 
| ideals of the United States, and re- 
| ciprocally, to introduce ideas of Argen- 
finitely proved the existence among tine culture to the United States, we 
African natives of yellow fever in all of | cording to a statement made public by 
its forms from the most mild to the most | the Pan American Union, August 20 in 


de- 


The following resolutions are made: | 


severe. This recent knowledge enables 
jus to hope for important progress in the 
experimental study of yellow fever. 

The conference expresses the wish that 
| the scientific organizations of the colonies 


loboration in the research to complete 
|our knowledge of yellow fever. 

The conference considers it desirable 
|that this collaboration should take the 
|form not only of the regular interchange 
of correspondence and of material for 
research, but also of reciprocal visits be- 
|} tween laboratories. 

That the conference believes that in all 
cases where the physcian is far removed 
;from laboratory facilities, the presence 





| of albumen in the urine should constitute! 


low fever. Accordingly, the appearance 
and increase in quantity of albumen in 
specimens coming from many febrile 


|interested should continue in close col- | 


if most valuable diagnostic sign of yel-| 


; rooms are 


| Workers, but is open to any trade union- 


large and each apartment 
faces on a street on at least one side. 
The union in undertaking this project 
was actuated by the desire to show that 
low rental housing was possible if 
undertaken by a group. The purchase! 
ot these apartments is not confined to| 
members ot the Amalgamated Clothing 
ist in New York City. 
Cooperative Buying. 

A similar development which has al-| 
ready provided living quarters for 1,185} 
families has been put under way by the 
United Workers’ Cooperative Associa- |! 
tion, a group of unionists of various| 
trades. In both of these projects less 
than half of the land is utilized for the 
buildings, leaving ample space for play- 
grounds and other recreational features. | 
Cooperative buying and many other fea- 
tures of communal life are carried on in 
connection with the projects. Although 
the numbers housed are few compared 
with total number of workers in New| 
York City, the experiment is important 
as showing what can be done by’ the 
workers themselves in improving their 
conditions of life. | 

A study of stability of employment 
among railroad employes shows the em- 
ployment conditions in particular occupa- | 
tions and on separate railroads. Six} 
occupations were studied and of these, 
in 1927, clerks and telegraphers had the} 
greatest regularity of employment and} 
section laborers the least. Of the ten} 
roads covered, the Southern and _ the} 
Louisville & Nashville showed in 1927 the 
greatest stability for the six occupations 
as a whole. Improvement in stability 
of employment was shown in most of 
the occupations in 1927 as compared with 
1922. 

Recent studies by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show the hours of labor and 
earnings of employes engaged in the 
manufacture of allumium, brass, and 
copper wares, and in mills making brass 








ported by telegram and without delay) Ses in the same locality constitute pre- 
by the Governor of the colony in ques-|Sumptive evidence of the presence of 
tion to the Governor of all the other| yellow fever and necessitate the es- 
colonies. | tablishment of prophylactic measures. 


| Sanitary Convention of 1920. t 
| distinction should be drawn between im- 


“Further, this conference suggests nee 
advisability of authorizing the directors 
of the medical departments of the dif-| 
ferent colonies to communicate directly 
with each other detailed information with | 
regard to outbreaks of such epidemic} 
diseases. | 

“That in the present state of our 
knowledge, and in view of the extreme} 
difficulty of clinical diagnosis, a doubt-| 
ful case of yellow fever should be re-| 
ported only after confirmation by inocu- | 
lation of Macacus rhesus, or after sub- | 
sequent clinical development of the dis- 
ease or as a result of autopsy. 

“That the governments should consider 
the advisability of organizing measures | 
to prevent the introduction of epidemic} 
diseases by way of land frontiers in the 
manner prescribed by the International 
That a 


ported cases of yellow fever occurring, 
in a place where all prophylactic meas- 
ures are being taken and nonimported| 
cases.” 


Resolutions Adopted 
By Delegates from Colonies 


As regards the latter, the attention| 
of the administrative and sanitary au- 
thorities should be drawn to the im- 
portance, from an _ international stand- | 
point, of not applying strict quarantine 
measures in the case of ships or persons | 
arriving from a colony where sepkated | 
cases of yellow fever have been reported, 
By isolated cases is meant cases occur-| 
ring at intervals of more than 12 days. | 

This definition will not, of course, be 
accepted unles sthe authorities of the! 
noninfected colonies are satisfied that | 
all steps have been taken in the infected 
colonies as regards cases, premises, and 
ships to obviate the possibility of the} 
spread of the disease, and that a report | 


Consequently, the conference 
mends— 

(a) That a _ practical and speedy} 
method of determining the amount of 
albumen present in the urine should be 
devised. 

(b) That medical officers should be in- 
structed to make systematic daily 
aminations for the purpose of detecting 
and estimating the amount of albumen 
present in their febrile cases. 


Optional Use 
Of Vaccines Proposed 
That the conference considers that as 


recom- 


the use of vaccines has up to the present 
time given contradictory results, while 
their employment is innocuous, it should 
be optional in view of our present knowl- 
edge of the etiology of the disease. 

It should be clearly understood that 
other prophylactic measures. directed 
against the transmission of the disease 
must always form the principal means of 


| defense; that the conference believes that | 


no specific treatment of yellow 
exists at the present time. 

The attention of medical officers should 
be drawn to the rapid tendency to pro- 
nounced degeneration of the liver, kid- 
neys, and heart muscles, which is asso- 
ciated with the disease, and to the im- 
portance of taking this factor into con- 
sideration in the exhibition of therapeutic 


fever | 


in view of the fact that the 
patient is infective from the very be- 
ginning of his illness, the conference sug- 
gests that when there is danger of yel- 
low fever it should be compulsory to 
notify and to isolate under satisfactory 
protection against mosquitoes all whites 


| and half-casts and so far as possible all 


African natives suffering from fever un- 
til the possibility of yellow fever has 


been excluded. 


ex- | 


| behalf of the Dr. Cuperinto del Campo, 
| member of the executive committee of 
\the Institute. The full text of the 
| Union’s statement follows: 

The Institute was founded on May 9 
when certain prominent residents of 
| Buenos Aires interested in the cultural 
progress of the United States gathered 
together to take formal action on plans 
that had already been discussed. A con- 
| stitution previously prepared by a pro- 
! visional committee was approved, and an 
executive committee and officers were 
chosen for the club. 


Membership of Institute. 

Although yet young, the Institute has 
proved itself very successful. It con- 
sists of more than a hundred members, 
among whom are distinguished educa- 
tors, lawyers, engineers and authors. The 
{treasury contains over 10,000 pesos, col- 
lected both from dues and voluntary con- 


| tributions to the work which the club is 


promoting. On May 19 the first of a 
series of lectures under the auspices of 
the club was given by Dr. David P. Bar- 
rows, former president of the University 
of California, who is now visiting Latin 
American universities on behalf of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Dr. Barrows spoke at length on 
university education in the United States. 

Besides sponsoring such lectures, the 
Institute endorses the interchange of 
istudents and teachers of both nations, 
as well as the exchange of collections 


>|for libraries, museums and art galleries. 


‘It is also planned to establish scholar- 
jships for Argentine and United States 
|students who wish to continue their 
jstudies in the other country. In this way 
it is hoped that interest will be developed 
in the study of the Spanish language in 
the United States and in the study of 
English in Argentina. 
Similar Associations Exist. 

| Similar associations have already been 
‘established in Argentina for the purpose 
jof acquainting the nation with the in- 
itellectual life of various foreign coun- 
itries. Among these the French group 
jhas been particularly active for some 
|time. The new Institute, however, is 
|the first one formed in Latin America 
|for the purpose of cultural interchange 
with the United States. 

| The Institute’s representative now in 
the United States, Dr. del Campo, is a 
distinguished jud >, professor and writer. 
He is well known in Argentina for being 
ja public-spirited man, and among the 
|many organizations with which he is 
connected is the Rotary Ciub of Buenos 
|Aires, of which he is the past president, 
‘and he is also governor for the Inter- 
{national Rotary for Brazil, Uruguary, 


of measures taken with regard to ships 
be furnished to the captains or indorsed 
on the bills of health. 


and copper sheets, rods, tubes, wire, and 
shapes. In the first industry the aver- 
age full-time hours per week of male 
and female employes combined were 52.3 
and the average full-time hours per week 
were 53.8 and the average full-time} 
weekly earnings, $29.70. 

Bills of interest to labor introduced in 
the last session of Congress covered a| 
wide range of subjects. The number of | 
bills introduced on a particular subject 
is indicative of the amount of interest 
in that subject, and from this standpoint | 


ports visited during the voyage. That 
the West African colonies establish an 
epidemiological bureau of which one. or 
more members, or any other medical 
officer of the colonies designated, can be 


colonies at any time. se 
be authorized to act as liaison officers 


Such action will go far to prevent un-| 
necessary quarantine measures In other | 


(Argentina and Paraguary. Although he 
| clinically and experimentally, that Afri-|is interested in all phases of culture, his 
can natives are susceptible to infection |Specialty lies in the field of art. As 
by the virus of yellow fever and that a director of the Museum of.Fine Arts of 
part of this population is not yet well| Buenos Rires he has a commission from 
| informed concerning, and does not yet, as|his Government to visit expositions, 


That it has been definitely proved, 


sent at the desire of one of the other | 
These officers will | 


the most important subjects were convict | 
labor, wages and hours of labor, safety | 
and health, strikes and injunctions, un- 


factors, sanitary conditions and measures | 


and will furnish to their governments all | 
information relating to epidemiological | 





taken to prevent the spread of epidemic | 
diseases in the colony or colonies in ques- | 
tion. | 

That it is now established that the! 
Macacus rhesus is susceptible to the| 
virus of yellow fever in West Africa, | 
and that yellow fever can be reproduced 
in this monkey either by inoculation of 
virulent blood, or by the bite of infected 
Aedes aegypti. 

That although the virus disappears | 
rather rapidly from the circulating blood | 
of the patients, it can be preserved in| 


employment, social insurance, and educa- 
tion, while a number of bills were intro- 
duced concerning Government employes. 

A review of consumers’ cooperation in 
1927-28 indicates that she movement is} 
prospering in moderate degree. An at- 
tempt has been made during the past 
year to raise the general level of excel- 
lence in the cooperation movement and} 
it is the plan that eventually societies | 
will be required to attain a set standard 
of cooperative practice and _ business} 
procedure in order to retain their mem- 
bership in the Cooperative League. 
Progress has continued among societies | 
in the North Central and Northeastern | 
States, while there has been a slow re- 
covery from the reverses of 1920-22 on 
the Pacific Coast. The miners’ societies 
of Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, on 
the other hand, are under a heavy dis- 
advantage owing to the long-continued 
strike and consequent poverty of their 
members. 

Other sections of the Review contain 
articles on labor and economic subjects 
and statistics of wages, prices, indus- 
trial disputes, and employment. 








Students ot Forestry | 
Allowed to Specialize 


College Permits Undergradu-| 
ates to Combine Certain | 
Courses. 


Specialization in forestry courses 
| being permitted to undergraduates at} 
Pennsylvania State College, according | 
to a statement made public August 20 at| 
the Department of Agriculture. The} 
statement follows in full text. 


is 


two solo flights. The student who com- | 
pletes this training is by no means ready | 
to enter the industry as a trained pilot. A certain degree of specialization in 
ee er ae - continue solo | undergraduate work is being permitted 
continue flying regularly, diver by pay- | oa Se ey Seaneenele = roe. 
ing for practice flights, by arrangement | standing “wha pron natural insitnedien 
with an operator whereby he works in IP artion) x ig , fore “k 
exchange for training, by urchase of his | *,°"® — a eS ey ee 
own plane, or in a flying club. pare allowed as early as the sophomore | 
’ : year to elect courses that constitute pre- 
Flying Schools | liminary training in chosen specialties. | 
N Y R Such students are not, however, exempted | 
Not Yet Rated j from any part of the essential training | 
He should not consider that he will be| in forestry. During the past school 
able to secure a position with an oper- | Year one sophomore combined forestry 
ator. on the basis of his ability to fly | and chemistry with the aim of developing | 
alone at the end of 10 hours’ training. | himself as a chemist in forest products, 
He has only begun the aviation busieess|@nd two others combined forestry and 
and he should obtain at least 50 ‘hours’ animal husbandry with a view of future, 
solo experience before he attempts even | Specialization in range management. 
the carrying of passengers at an airport. | These students will have opportunity be- 
At the expiration of this period the new | fore graduation to elect at least six 
flyer may begin to carry passengers and | Courses in their particular field. 
thus add to his experience so that at the In the junior class two men combined 
end of 200 hours he may be able to pass! forestry and botany in preparation for 
the Department of Commerce examina- | forest pathology; two combined forestry 
tion for a transport license. and soils, for work in forest soils; two 


against mosquitoes. 

In view of the foregoing, the confer- 
ence is of the opinion that provision 
should be made as soon as possible, and 
in accordance with the laws of the colo- 
nies concerned, for separate residential 
areas. 

That the fact has been established that 
it is possible to transmit yellow fever by 
the inoculation of infected blood through 
a break in the continuity of the skin. 
The conference desires to emphasize the 
practical importance of this finding. 


|a rule, employ any measure of protection|museums and art centers of the United 
! 


\States ard to make contracts with as 
|many artists and collectors as possible. 
| He is arranging for the exchange of ex- 
|hibitions between institutions in this 
country and Argentina. While here he 
hopes to obtain a clear understanding of 
the spirit of United States art and of 
the work of the institutions developing 
art. Upon returning to his own country, 
Dr. del Campo expects to be called upon 
many times to interpret to the Argen- 
jtines the artistic and cultural side of 
the United States. 
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It should be remembered that a 10-| combined forestry, soils, and botany, for 





world will owe much to your initiative. 


rating system for these schools. Sugges- | commerce regulations should be studied 
tions as to comparing the courses offered | carefully by students before entering 
and deciding which school would offer the | commercial schools, so that they will be 
best results are contained in another | fully acquainted with the requirements 
section of the bulletin. 'of the department and can judge whether 
Another system of learning to fly is | the school concerned can qualify them 
becoming more and more popular in this | for these licenses. 
country. This is the flying-club method. | The average training school gives 10 
Members of flying clubs usually include | hours of dual instruction and one or 


hour training period which can not be 
followed at once by regular practice will 
be of little value to the student. The | 
method of continuing this training should 
be decided and ready to be put into effect | 





before beginning the training period. 
Otherwise the student may have to take 
additional training later, on account of 
his first instruction having been partially 
forgotten, 


- 


forest research; one combined forestry 
and entomology, for forest entomology; 
and one combined forestry and education, 
for teaching. These students will be able 
to elect from four to six courses in their 
chosen field. 

The four standard courses offered by 
the department are in general forestry, 
lumbering, wood utilization, and city 
forestry- 
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Avrnorizep StaTeEM@NTsS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WitHoUuT COMMENT 


Death Rate of Infants 
In Michigan Reduced 
By Health Activities: 


Mortality of Mothers Also Is 
Smaller Than in Period 
Before Campaign 
Was Begun. 


Maternal, infant, and the child-care 
activities of Michigan under the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act during the fiscal year 
1927 axe reviewed in a statement made 


public on August 20 by the Children’s | 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Michigan’s: average infant mortality 
rate has decreased from 86.9 per 1,000 
live births for the five-year period 1917 
to 1921 (exclusive of 1918, the influenza 
year) to 75.9 during the State’s period 
of codberation under the maternity and 
infan@y act (1922-1926), a saving of 11 
out of every 1,000 infants born alive dur- 
ing the latter period, according to a state- 
ment in the report of the administration 
of the act for the fiscal year 1927 soon 
to be issued by the Children’s Bureau. 

The average maternal mortality rate 
for the period of cooperation in the 
State as a whole was 66.9 per 1,000 live | 
births, a reduction of 11.4 points from the 
average rate during the earlier period 
(78.3); in the rural area the reduction | 
Was even greater, amounting to 18.4 
points. 


Nearly All Countries Affected. 

During the year 68 of the 83 countries , 
of the State had maternity and infancy | 
work, which reached more than 8,000 in- | 
fants under one year of age, 5,300 pre- 
schocl children, and nearly 7,100 pros- | 
pective mothers. Distributed literature 
reached the parents of 99,400 infants. 

Physicians conducted 141 child-health 
conferences and 65 prenatal conferences 
during the year. Nurses made more: 
than 9,300 home visits to give instruction 
relating to maternal, infant, and child 
care. Sixty-six demonstrations of vari- | 
ous phases of maternal and infant care 
were given to groups. Two hundred and 
ninety-one classes for girls were organ-j; 
ized, in which nearly 6,400 girls com- 
pleted an eight-lesson course. During 
Micigan’s cooperation under the ma- 
ternity and infancy act, all except 9 of 
63 counties have had these classes. 

Nurses not paid by the bureau of child 
hygience but receiving materials and ad- 
vice from it organized 129 little mothers’ 
classes in which 2,900 girls were en- 
rolled. Eighty-nine mothers’ classes 
were organized, in which more than 1,000 
mothers completed an eight-hour lesson 
course. 


Health Centers Established. 

Four new permanent combined pre- 
natal and child-health centers and one} 
prenatal center were established last ' 
year as a result of the bureau’s work. | 
The number of permanent health centers | 
has increased from 31 in 1921 to 75 in: 
1926. An evaluation of the results of 
health-center care made in the towns of} 
Petoskey, Cadillac, Ludington, and Hol- 
land shows that the mortality rate among 
babies 1 to 12 months of age receiving ; 
eare at the centers (13.5 per 1,000 babies) 
was much lower than that among babies 
1 to 12 months of age not so cared for 
(29.1 per 1,000 babies). 

The rate for babies attending centers 
was compared with that for babies 1 to 
12 months of age not receiving care at; 
the centers because babies are seldom’ 
brought to the centers during the first 
few weeks of life, and the mortality in} 
these first few weeks is high. The low-. 
est rate for supervised babies in any of ! 
the towns was 7, whereas 22.3 was the 
lowest rate for nonregistered babies. 

Three 12-month demonstrations of the 
value of prenatal nursing care were be- 
gun and one started the previous year 
was continued. According to State fig- 
ures the maternal mortality rate for 
mothers under supervision in the three 
counties during the period of supervision, 
was 45 per 10,000 live births, whereas 
the rate for the four-year period before 
this demonstration (1921-24) was 94 per 
10.000 live births in one of the counties, 
110 in another, and 176 in the third— 
the rate for each county being more_ 
than twice as high as the rate for the 
supervised group during the demonstra- 
tion period. 


Prevalence of Goiter Studied. 

Other accomplishments during the year 
included a State-wide survey of mid- 
wives; a survey in four counties of the 
prevalence of goiter among children; a 
survey in 23 countiés of maternal mor- 
tality; a campaign for the promotion of ! 
breast feeding, during which babies were 
visited in 10 counties; and cooperation | 
with the State parent-teacher associa- | 
tion in a campaign for the examination 
of preschool children and correction of*; 
their defects before entrance into school. 

As a result of the bureau’s work local 
agencies carried on many activities for | 
maternal, infant and preschool child wel- 
fare. A number of new child-health 
centers were established, and 66 centers 
reported 27,400 visits by infants and; 
preschool children, more than 2,000 visits 
by prospective mothers, and nearly 31,- 
500 home visits by the nurse in charge. 

All 83 counties of the State have had 
maternity and infancy. work since the 
acceptance of the maternity and infancy 
act in 1922. Since that date three coun- 
ties have assumed the financial respon- | 
sibility for maternity and infancy work | 
begun with maternity and infancy funds. | 

The work of the bureau of child hy- | 
giene had the cooperation of the State | 
grange, State agricultural college, State | 
child-study association, State nurses’ as- | 
sociation, State league of women voters, | 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, | 
American Association of University | 
Women, Daughters of the American! 
Revolution, Women’s Christian Temper- | 
ance Union, Legislative Council of Michi- 
gan Women, Detroit Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, a number of fraternal 
organizations, and the parent-teacher as- 
sociation. The outstanding feature of 
the year’s work was the initiation of the 
State-wide maternal mortality study in 
cooperation with the State medical so- 
ciety. 


' 


Women’s Pay Studied | 
In Metal Industry 


Low Rates Said to Be Shown in 
Aluminum and Brass Trades. 


‘at the time of the 


‘Panama Canal; 
;10-cent, Discovery of SanFrancisco Bay. 
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Depicted by Stamps 


In Commemoration of Outstanding Events 


Discovery and Settlement of Continent and Later Progress 
Portrayed in Various Issues. 


[Continued from Page 1.J 


sued to commemorate some great histori- 
cal event and are of educational interest. 

The first commemorative series issued 
by the Department was the Columbian 
Series of 1893, issued to commemorate 
the discovery of America by Columbus. 
This series consisted 16 denomina- 
tions with the following subjects: One- 
cent, Columbus in Sight of Land; 2-cent, 
Landing of Columbus; 3-cent, Flag Ship 
of Columbus; 4-cent, Fleet of Columbus; 
5-cent, Columbus Soliciting Aid of Isa- 
bella: 6-cent, Columbus Welcomed at 
Barcelona; 8-cent, Coiumbus Restored to 
Favor; 10-cent, Columbus Presenting Na- 
tives; 15-cent, Columbus Anouncing His 
Discovery; 30-cent, Columbus at La Ra- 
bida; 50-cent, Recali of Columbus; $1, 
Isabella Pledging Her Jewels; $2, Co- 
lumbus in Chains; $3, Columbus Describ- 
ing Third Voyage; $4, Isabella-Colum- 
bus; $5, Columbus. 


of 


Sixteen Events Depicted. 

The next commemorative series was 
the Trans-Mississippi “Omaha” Series 
of 1898, issued during the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi and International Exposition. 
Nine denominations were issued with the 
following subjects: One-cent, Marquette 
on the Mississippi; 2-cent, Farming in 
the West; 4-cent, Indian Hunting Buf- 


|falo; 5-cent, Fremont on Rocky Moun- | 
tains; 


8-cent, Troops Guarding Train; 
10-cent, Hardships of Emigration; 50- 
cent, Western Mining Prospector; $1, 
Western Cattle in Storm; $2, Mississippi 
River Bridge. 

The Pan American Series of 1901, is- 
sued to commemorate the Pan Ameri- 
can Exposition held at Buffalo, consisted 
of six denominations illustrated as 
lows: 1-cent, lake steamer; 2-cent, rail- 
way train; 4-cent, automobile; 5-cent, 
steel-arch bridge; 8-cent, ship-canal 
locks; 10-cent, ocean steamship. 


Series Commemorates 
Purchase of Louisiana 

The Louisiana Purchase Series of 1904, 
issued to commemorate the purchase of 
Louisiana from France, contained five de- 
nominations. The subjects selected were: 
1-cent, Robert R. Livingston, who was 
United States Minister to France and 
who conducted the negotiations for the 
Louisiana purchase; 2-cent, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, President of the United States 
purchase; 3-cent, 
James Monroe, special ambassador to 
France in the matter of the purchase, 
and who with Livingston closed the nego- 


| tiations; 5-cent, William McKinley, who, 


as President, approved the acts of Con- 
gress officially connecting the Govern- 
ment with the commemorative exposi- 
tion; and, 10-cent, map showing the terri- 
tory purchased. 

The Jamestown Series of 1907, issued 
to commemorate the founding of James- 
town, contained three denominations. 
The subjects of these stamps were: 1- 
cent, Captain John Smith; 2-cent, found- 
ing of Jamestown, depicting the land- 
ing of the adventurers of Jamestown in 
1607; and 5-cent, Pocahontas. 

The Alaskan-Yukon-Pacific 
stamp, issued in 1909 to commemorate 


the development of the Alaska-Yukon- ! 


Pacific Territory, had for its design a 
portrait of William H. Seward, who as 
Secretary of State, conducted the negoti- 


ations fo rthe purchase of Alaska from | 


Russia, 

The Hudson-Fulton *two-cent 
was issued in 1909 to commemorate the 
discovery of the Hudson River and the 
eentennial of its first navigation by 
steam. This stamp had for its central 
design a picture showing the Palisades 


of the Hudson River in the background, , 


with the Half Moon sailing up the river 
and the Clermont. steaming in the op- 
posite direction. In the foreground are 
canoes containing Indians representing 
the first means of navigating the river. 

The Panama-Pacific Series of 1912- 
1913, issued to commemorate the opening 
of the Panama Canal and the discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean, contained four de- 
nominations having the following sub- 
jects; one-cent, Balboa 1513; twe-cent, 
five-cent Golden Gate; 


The Victory three-cent stamp of 1919 
was issued to commemorate the success- 
ful outcome of the World War. The de- 
sign presents a standing figure of Lib- 
erty Victorious, with a background com- 
posed of the flags of the five countries 
which were most actively engaged in the 
cause: America, France, England, Italy, 
and Belgium. 

Landing of Pilgrin-: 
Depicted by Stamp 

The Pilgrim Tercentenary commemo- 
rative, stamps, issue of 1920, were of 3 
denominations. The subjects were: one- 
cent, the Mayflower; two-cent, Landing 
of the Pilgrims; and five-cent, signing 
of the Compact. 

The Huguenot-Walloon Tercentenary 
Series of 1924 consisted of three denomi- 


‘nations: one-cent, representing the ship! 


“New Netherlands,” upon which the Wal- 
loons sailed; two-cent, Landing of the 
Walloons at Albany, N. Y.; and five-cent, 
the Ribault Memorial Monument, _lo- 
cated at Mayport, Fla., showing the land- 
ing of one colony of Walloons. 

The Lexington-Concord commemora- 
tive issue of 1925 contained three ne- 
nominations described as follows: one- 
cent, “Washington at Cambridge,” rep- 
resents Washington taking command of 
the American Army; two-cent, “Birth of 
Liberty,” representing the Battle of Lex- 


covered 32 aluminum plants in seven 
States and 20 brass and copper sheet 
mills in eight States. The survey of 


fol- | 


two-cent 


stamp 


ington and Concord; five-cent, “The Min- 
ute Man.” 

The designs for the various com- 
memorative issues were selected with the 
view of giving historical and educational 
interest to the stamps. 

The Department has only recently 
issued another commemorative series 
known as the “Norse American” in com- 
}memoration of the arrival in New York 
|October 1695, of the sloop “Restura- 
tionen” with the first group of immi- 
grants to the United States from Nor- 
way. 

These stamps are in two denomina- 

tions, two-cent and five-cent, the former 
carrying a representation of the sloop 
‘“Restaurationen” and the latter a design 
jof a,viking ship. Both are bi-colored. 
The two-cent has a central design in 
iblack and the border in red and the five- 
jcent stamp with the central design in 
iblack and the border in blue. 
{ The Ericsson Memorial Stamp (five- 
cent) was issued in 1926 as a memorial 
to John Ericsson, builder of the “Moni- 
tor” and in connection with the unveil- 
jing of his statue by the Crown Prince 
of Sweden at Washington, D. C., May 
29, 1926. The design represents the 
marbie figure of John Ericsson seated in 
a large chair and is similar to the 
memorial by J. E. Fraser. 

The Battle of White Plains (two-cent) 
Commenorative Stamp was issued in 1926 
jto commemorate the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the battle at 
‘White Plains. The central vignette 


‘shows a gun crew of four men in Con- |} 


tinental uniform in action with cannon 
and ammunition. It is copied from a 
painting by E. F. Ward. 

As a special tribute to Colonel Charles 


A. Lindbergh, the intrepid air mail pilot, 
who made the first nonstop flight from | 


New York to Paris, 
| mail 
‘current 10-cent air mail stamp, issue of 
1926. 

The first two impressions of the Lind- 
bergh stamp were presented by Post- 
master General Harry S. New to Colonel 
Lindbergh and has mother Mrs. Evange- 
line Lodge Lindbergh June 11, 1927, at 
the National Press Club reception to 


a new 10-cent air 


the aviator upon his return from Europe. | 


' The central design of the stamp rep- 
‘resents “The Spirit of Saint Louis,” 
Lindberght’s plane, in flight, with the 
words “Lindbergh Air Mail” directly be- 
neath. 

The Burgoyne Campaign 2-cent stamp 


| was issued in 1927 to commemorate the | 
1777 of Fort Stanwix, Oris- | 


{battles in 
| kany, Bennington and Saratoga. The cen- 
‘tral design represents the surrender of 
|General Burgoyne. 

The Vermont Sesquicentennial Stamp 
| (2-cent) was issued in 1927 to commem- 
orate the 150th anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Vermont and the battle of 
Bennington. The central design illus- 
trates a Green Mountain boy dressed in 
buckskin leaning on his rifle. 


Increase in Wheat 


Supply Is Predicted 


Domestic Crop Total to Exceed 
| That of Last Year. 


The total 1928 supply of United States 


when it was 1,012,000,000 bushels as 
‘compared with 942,000,000 bushels in 
11926, it was estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on August 20. 

The fuil text of the Department’s 
statement in regard to the supply and 
distribution of the United States wheat 
crop follows: 
| Last year the United States raised 
872,000,000 bushels of wheat, supple- 
mented by a carryover of 124,000,000 
‘bushels and imports of 16,000,000 
bushels, making a total supply of 1,012,- 
{000,000 bushels as compared with 942,- 
000,000 bushels in 1926 and 806,000,000 
bushels in 1925. This year’s total sup- 
{ ply, based on August 1 estimates of pro- 
duction and allowing for imports will be 
even larger than last year. During the 
‘erop year beginning July 1, 1927, ap- 
proximately 146,000,000 bushels of wheat 

‘were exported as_ grain, 565,000,000 
‘bushels were ground into flour by mills, 
and 94,000,000 bushels were used for 
seeding. 
| Exports of grain appear to be 10,- 
000,000 bushels less than last year. 
Commercial mills apparently have used 
only 1,000,000 bushels more of the 1927 
lerop than they did of the 1926 crop. 
These miilings seem to have been used 
up by increased consumption as the in- 
crease in flour stocks of merchant mills 
on July 1, 1928 was equivalent to only 
about 1,000,0000 bushels more than last 
year, the visible supply was approxi- 
‘mately unchanged, and exports of flour 
‘were less than last year. 
Of the total estimated supply of 1,012,- 
/000,000 bushels last year there was an 
‘accounted for disposition of 805,000,000 
‘bushels for milling, exports as grain and 
‘seed, and 128,000,000 bushels retained as 
.carryover as against an accounted for 
|disposition of 808,000,000 bushels out of 
ia supply of 942,000,000 bushels in 1926 
‘with a carryover of 124,000,000 bushels. 
\In 1926 there was an unaccounted for 
| disposition for feed, loss and other uses 
‘of 10,000,000 bushels, but last year this 
figure increased to 79,000,000 bushels, 


‘ Nine Changes Made 


In Foreign Service 


plants, according to the Bureau, showed | 


that: 

“Full-time weekly hours averaged 52.3, 
but the time actually worked averaged 
50 hours; earnings averaged 51.8 cents 
per hour, and $26,83 for a full-time week. 
Actual earnings per 
$25.68; molders were the highest paid 


employes, their full time weekly earn-| 


ings averaging $41.37, and female labor- 
ers the lowest paid, averaging $14.69.” 

The survey of the brass mills, the Bu- 
reau states, showed that: 

“Full-time hours per week were 53.8 
but hours actually worked were 61: earn- 
ings per hour averaged 55.2. cents, and 
full-time weekly earnings $29.70. Actual 
weekly earnings averaged $28.16; pierc- 


I 


Female laborers are the poorest paid | ing-machine operators received the high- 
workers in aluminum ware and utensil est full-time rate ($41.42 per week), and 


Pa 
|State Department Announces 
Shifts Since August 11. 


Changes in the American Foreign 
by the Department of State on August 


| 20 as follows: 


hijrd Secretary, Ottawa, appointed Vice 
Consul, Ottawa and 

Archer Woodford, of Kentucky, now 
Third Secretary, Managua, appointed 
Vice Consul, Puerto Cortes. 

Non-Career: Harry W. Russell has 
been appointed Honorary Vice Consul at 
Madras; Earl Brennan, of New Hamp- 
shire, appointed Vice Consul at St. 
Stephen, assignment to Goteborg having 
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stamp was issued displacing the ! 


LaVerne Baldwin, of New York, now | 


loods in Hungary 
Said to Be Due to 
Loss of Forest Land 


Division of Territory Follow- 
ing World War Held to 
Force Control by 
Levees Only. 


the loss of forest resources, taken away 
after the World War, it was stated at 
the Department of Agriculture on Au- 
gust 20, The division of territory, it was 
stated, makes the nation dependent for 
lumber. The statement follows in full 
text: 

| Before the World War, Hungary was | 
one of the most compact countries of 

Europe, being a large central valley | 
rimmed in by high forested mountains 
{and traversed by a master river. Old} 
Hungary was a first-class forest nation 
with some 20,000,000 acres, 26 per cent 
jof its total area, forested; about 5,000,- | 
000 acres were oak, about 8,000,000 | 
| beech, 5,000,000 pine, and 2,000,000 other | 
| woods, among which spruce was promi- | 
nent. Some 16 per cent of this forest 
area belonged to the State; and 50 per 
cent more, although in private owner-; 
|ship, was under State control, largely | 
j because of the influence of the forests | 
}upon water supplies, floods, or erosion. 

Up to the time of the war about 25,- 
000 acres of privately owned oak and 
beech forests at the lower elevations 
were being cleared annually for agri- | 
culture, while between 5,000 and 10,000 
{acres of new forest was being planted 
leach year. All the planting was recla- 
;mation work for the control of erosion 
ior floods, done either by the State or 
by the owner under State direction; for 
the States had many years ago (about 
1850) recognized the importance of for- 
ests. 

Forest Resources Reduced. 

Postwar Hungary consists of only a 
portion of the origiral valley, without 
natural geographic boundaries. His | 
forest resources are greatly shrunken, | 
since most of her eastern mountains have 
been lost to Rumania, all her northern 
mountains to Czechoslovakia, her east-! 
ern highlands to Austria, and her south-! 
ern hills to Yugoslavia. There remaing 
‘only 14.5 per cent of the original forest 
, land, consisting of 52.2 per cent of the 
original oak, 13.7 perv cent of the beech, 
jand 2.6 per cent of the pine lands. The 
extensive piantations of acacias in the 
{dune region still remain in Hungary, but 
the plantations of pine, spruce, and hard- | 
woods for erosion and flood control were 
| lost. 

Under the old order, wood, both saw 
timber and pulp, formed a large per- 
|centage of Hungarian exports, and the 
{nation was independent of other coun- 
j tries for timber. Now Hungary is de-| 
|pendent upon the counties that were! 
jtaken from her. While nearly a third 
!of her oak forest remains, this is mostly 
an inferior forest much like the oak 
| fringe forest of Misscuri, Oklahoma, and 
| Texas, valuable chiefly for firewood. 
| The loss of the mountain forests has 
had another result. In the past century 
| some 4,000 miles of levees have been 
| built along the Danube and Tisza Rivers, | 
as along the Mississippi, to protect some 
15,000,000 acres of agricultural land. 
| These levees have been augmented in the | 
lower river by other protection devices | 
such as spillways and detention basins | 
and in the mountains by extensive flood- | 
control works—check dams, terraces, and 
, contouring. Before the war, as a part of | 
, the flood-control work, more than 800} 


wheat will be larger than last year, rain gauges were in use in the moun-|{ 


' 


‘tains, with 1,700 gauging stations along ! 
the streams. These were all linked to- | 
, gether with a network of telephones for | 
|eontrolling the disposition of the flood! 
waters in the lower stretches of the | 
_ rivers, | 
_ The revision of the national boundar- | 
‘ies, however, has placed the headwaters | 
of the streams, and thus all knowledge 
{of storms and of run-off, in the control | 
of other nations. With the partition of | 
Hungary all governmental control of pri- | 
vate lands was removed. Lumbering a | 
la carte has taken place, destroying the | 
| protective cover. The erosion and fiood- | 
{control works have deteriorated through | 
lack of maintenance. Over-grazing in | 
|mountain forests and meadows, also, now } 
jcontributes greatly to erosion. 
| All this does not add to the good will | 
‘of nations or to the happiness of Hun- | 
‘garian farmers, for since control of the | 
|forest has been lost and forest abuses | 
have begun, floods have almost annually | 
destroyed levees and crops, and erosion | 
“deposits in the rivers are steadily rais- 
|ing the stream beds. Lack of knowledge | 
of the size of floods and so of informa- | 
tion as to how best to handle them, and | 
the increasing ineffectiveness of the | 
“levees only” system were responsible 
;for the severe floods of the spring ef | 
| 1927, on the Danube and Tisza Rivers. 
| These floods in Hungary, though over- 
shadowed in importance by our own Mis- 
sissippi River situation, cost many lives | 
'and resulted in much property damage. 
Upon the representation of the Hun- | 
garian delegates, who visualized the sit- 
| uation as it has developed, the Geneva | 
| Peace Conference appointed an interna- | 
|tional commission to study the forest 
_and water relationship in central Europe, | 
,and gave this body powers to establish 
| certain restrictions upon land use as it | 
affected Hungary. As yet the commis- | 
| sion has not developed any enforceable 
;rules except some providing for forest 
fire protection. It is to be hoped that in 
| time this commission will be able to work 
; out some means of correcting the situ- 
; ation. In the meantime, Hungary suffers 
| from an enforced policy of “levees only.” 


| 
| 
| 


Continental Conference 
On Radio Channels Opens | 


| _The conference of representatives of | 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba and the United | 
| States for the discussion of administra- | 
| tive policies relating to the licensing of | 
} applicants for short-wave channels on 
| the North Amevican continent convened | 
| at the Federal Radio Commission on Au- | 


week averaged! Service since August 11 were announced | gust 20 in executive session. 


The sessions, it was stated orally by | 
Commissioner O. H. Caldwell, Chairman, | 
Committee for the State Department. | 
and in charge of relations with foreign | 
governments for the Radio Commission, | 
probably will consume several days. The 
first day’s session was devoted to dis- 
cussion of the topics to be considered, 
he said. 


H. H. P. Ballantyne, of New Zealand, | 
Consular Agent at Christchurch, resigned | 
April 1, 1928; T. Monroe Fisher, of Vir- 
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[Illness F ound to Be Less Freq 


In Late Childhood and Adolescence 


Survey Shows Females Are Sick More Than Males; Res- 


piratory Diseases 


The causes of illness at different ages, | 
based on a continuous survey of the gen- 
eral population group of Hagerstown, | 
Md., selected as a typical American city | 


| cluded babies and small children, women 
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Lead in Number. 


employed in factories, this survey in-; 


in their homes, invalids and the aged, } 
in fact, all persons composing a typicai 


population. The causes of sickness at} 
different ages was carefully recorded, the} 


( YEARLY 


| British 
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Request for License 
For Transoceanic 


Radio to Be Argued 


Company Opposes 
Plan to Transmit Quota- 
tions on Stocks in Amer- 

ican Markets. 


| the 


jof all 
!among persons of different ages and of’ in young adult ages than in any other 
! both sexes and the cause was ascertained age are conditions ¢ 


, town which is considered to be a rep- 5 ¢ 
‘resentative small city, was kept under! skin, to colds and other respiratory con- | 


of small size for the survey, are outlined | 
in a statement made public August 20! practicing physicians of the town co-| 
by the. United States Public Health| operating to the fullest extent in maik-| 
Service. ing these records medically correct. 

Among the interesting things brought! Among the interesting things brought; 
out in this study, according to the state-| out in this study may be mentioned the 
ment, are that the age period in which, fact that the age pericd in which human 
human beings are most free from sick-| beings are most free from sickness of} 
ness is between 20 and 25 years; that! any kind is between 20 and 25 years. 
illnesses of the respiratory system ac-j|In infancy and early childhood they are 
counted for over half of the illnesses at! most subject to illness, but in later 
every age and that women are more often childhood and adolescence the curve of 
ill than men despite a longer average “ill health” drops rapidly to a mini- 
duration of life. The full text of the| mum, and thereafter it gradually rises 
statement follows: , until another maximum is reached, in old 

Until recently the best index of the in- | #&¢- 
cidence or prevalence of most diseases Another of the striking results was 
has been considered to be the number of | that illnesses of the respiratory (breath- 
deaths. When the fatality of different! ing) system accounted for over half of 
diseases varies greatly, however, death) the illnesses at every age. 
records cannot indicate very accurately! Aside from the predominance of resi- 
number of cases that actually oc-| ratory causes, particularly the so-called 
cur. There has been a need for complete! “common cold,” it was found that each 
records of actual diseases prevalence in!) period of life is characterized by certain | Securities Corporation. 
the general population which has long) causes of illness. In childhood illnesses} Some opposition to the granting of the 
been recognized by health officers and other than respiratory are due chiefly to} license is expected, it was stated. Reut- 
others interested in matters pertaining! the communicable diseases such as ers, Ltd., of London, has announced that 
to the public health. While this need is} measles, whooping cough, chicken pox,; it will file and affidavit opposing the li- 
being met to some extent by records | diptheria, and scarlet fever, to diseases! cense, on the ground that it now pro- 
among school _ children and employed and conditions of the skin, ears, eyes, vides an adequate stock quotations serv- 
workers, the information regarding these| teeth, and nose, and digestive disorders.| ice to Europe, through affiliated news 
groups does not cover the entire life span, In older ages illness other than respira-! agencies. 
nor does it include persons not at work) tory js caused by the “so-called “organic : 
or at school. group” of diseases and conditions, those | : ; 

In an attempt to supply these data, the, of the circulatory systems, nervous} of the male throughout adult life. W sa 
United States Public Health Service! system, and kidneys. Illnesses resulting | Ser more than men from sickness due 
undertook a continuous survey of the! from all of the causes are at their low. t® the common types of respiratory dis- 
general population group in a typical; est incidence in adolescence and young! ©®S®S: to digestive and nervous disorders 
city of small size. Records were made adult ages. The only major causes and to diseases and conditions of the 

of the illnesses which occurred! which result in a higher rate of sickness kidneys and hearts, and this in spite of the 
fact that the death rate among older 
women is lower than that of older men. 

The facts of this study corroborated 
the results of other studies on adults at 
work whith have been conducted by the 
United States Public Health Service in 
connection with certain industrial estab- 
lishments and are in accordance with the 
records cf absences among school chil- 
dren due to sickness that have been 
| collected over a period of years. 





The Federal Radio Commisison on 
August 21 will hear arguments of the 
International Quotations Company for a 
transcontinental radio channel to trans- 
mit to Europe official stock and com- 
modity quotations from the leading 
American markets, it was announced 
orally at the offices of the Commission 
August 20 

The company, formerly known as the 
S. P. Radio Company, has applied for a 
short wave license on the ground that 
there are many Americans abroad who 
desire this information, and that a real 
public interest will be served if the li- 
cense is granted. The directors of the 
company include Fal de Saint Phalle and 
Henry Stcel Roberts, of De Saint 
Phalle & Company, members of the New 
York Stock Excha.ze, and C. P. Dugan, 
vice president of the New York Central 


arising from child-bear- 
for each illness in so far as was posible. ing, and those, of course, relate to fe-|} 
‘ ;}males only. Certain specific causes of 
More Complete Than | illness do have a higher incidence in the 
Any Previous Study young adult ages, such as venereal dis- | 
’ : : : : eases, typhoid fever, and pulmonary! 
The results of this study insofar as| tuberculosis; but compared with other 
they relate to the incidence of various causes they do not result in a very high 
diseases according to age have recentiy, sickness rate. ' 


been published and constitute a volume! |. 
of material which is more complete and Femals More Often 
Sick Than Males 


detailed than any other study so far 

published in this country or abroad. The 

population group studied includes about; , That the human female is more often 
8,000 persons, and it was canvassed con-| sick than the male in spite of a longer 
tinuously by experienced field assistants! average duration of life is one offthe ap- 
for nearly two and one-half years.) parent anomalies shown by average sick- | 
Since this group was fairly representa- | ness records for adult persons and by | 


The J. G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


| tive of a typical small city in the mid-| morbidity records. 


dle eastern part of the United States,, In connection with the study previ- 
the status obtained afforded a probably ' ously mentioned, the Public Health Serv- | 
fair sample of the general population! ice undertook to inquire a little more 
in that section. closely into the excess of sickneks rates 
The study is unique, in the sense that| among females. It was found that the | 
an entire white population group com-! higher female sickness rate did not hold! 
posed of approximately 8,000 persons| true for the period under 10 years of 
of all ages and including both sexes,!age.. Boy babies and small boys were 
living under ordinary conditions in a|apparently more subject to infectious | 
| diseases and to diseases of the eyes, ears, } 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 


the world. 


continuous observation for the occur-| ditions and to digestive troubles than 
rence of sickness for nearly 30 months.| were girls of the same age. | 
So far as is known, it is the first study But as soon as the adolescent period | 
of its kind made anywhere in the world.| of life began, the sickness rate of the 
While morbidity records are available} group became higher than that of boys 
for special groups of persons such as|and the female rate for practically all | 
children attending a school and persons! diseases was actually higher than that! 
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UBLIC 
APPROVAL 


--+is revealed in 
the most concrete 
and convincing 
way by sales ---- 


BUYER’S name on the dotted 

line of an order blank is 
high praise — sincere, conclusive, 
convincing. 


Claims, promises and ballyhoo are 
crushed under the weight of put- 
chasers’ dollars. 


See these trucks . . . . Drive the size 
that fits your business needs—they are 
built in the sizes that fit 95% of all 
hauling or delivery requirements. 


And careful buyers, thousands of 
them, are purchasing these 6 cylinder 
Graham Brothers Trucks—-enthusi- 
astic over their smooth, obedient 
power, proud of their fine appearance, 
surprised at the speed obtainable 
with perfect safety because of their 
4-wheel brakes... . 


Ask your local Dodge Brothers 
Dealer to demonstrate. You will see 
why truck operators everywhere are 
buying— why deliveries are being 
made at a rate of more than 300a day. 


*665 


MERCHANTS EXPRESS 
110° wheelbase 


*995 


1%-TON—130° wheelbase 


1415 


134-TON=165° wheelbase 


*775 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK 
120° wheelbase 


“1345 


134-TON=150° wheelbase 


$1065 


1%-TON—140° wheelbase 


$1665 


212-TON—165" wheelbase 


. 


*1595 


2%2-TON=150° wheelbase 
Chassis f 0. b. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


plants and in brass and copper sheet! their actual earnings exceeded this, ris-| been canceled; Albert Forster, of District 
mills, according to a recent survey by | ing to $41.76; as in aluminum mills, fe-jof Columbia, Vice Consul at Berlin, re- 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart-| male laborers were the poorest paid | signed August 30, 1938: Edwin J. King,| signed there permanently; H. P Bridge 
ment of Labor, the results of which have | workers,” averaging only $16.20 per full-| of Pennsylvania, now Vice Consul, Bar-jof New Zealand, appointed Consular 
just been made public. The survey | time week, sranquilla, appointed Vice Consul, Dublin.| Agent, Christchurch. , 
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DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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DODGE BROTHERS DIVISION 
i OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Patents 


Claims of Patent for Improvement 


Be Infringed 


Of Rustless Buckles Held to 


> 


Defendants’ Plea | 
Disallowed by Court 


Specifications of Device Are 
Declared to Be 
Narrow. | 


———— | 
THe JiAWis MANUPACTURING Co. Vv. | 
HATHEWAY MANUFACTURING CO., RT | 
AL. Equity No. 1895, District Court | 
Fon THE DisTRICT OF CONNECTICUT. | 
The four claims of Re-issue Patent | 
15902, for improvements in rustless 
buckles, were held valid and infringed. 
Where the only difference between the 
re-issue claims and the original claims | 
wes that the former included stops be- 
4ween the buckie teeth, and thoze stops 
were diseicsed in the original patent, it 
was found that the claims were ior the 
sari? invention 23 that originally pre- | 
senied, only narrower, ond that the de- 
fense that they were net for the same 
invention could not be sustained. 
Defend claim of invalidity on | 
grounces of intervening rights was not] 
aliowed in view of the fact that tne re- | 
issue claims hip a than those | 
sf the original patent. : | 
; the dedount df invelidity in view of | 
‘cry avt was not upheld on the ground | 
ven though it be conceded that the ! 
tal elements composing the com- | 
yet the selection of | 
these parts trom the prior srt and com- | 
bining them, as the patentee did, $90 as | 
in produce a buckle which is at the — 
time simple, compact, effective, useful, | 
easy to eee —" more than | 
rdinary mechanical skull. ; 
ie 2 g, 4,6 and 7 of patent No. | 
1497273. which was stated to be an im-; 
patent, embodying all the 


provement . ai 
features of the re-issue patent, and in 
addition claiming a buckle so constructed 


as to receive a webbing of any thickness 
and which, when assembled was far 
thinner than the buckles previously used, 
were held valid and infringed. : 

C. A. L. Massie of New York City, 
and Charles U. Newman of Bridgeport, 
Conn., for plaintiff. Merrell E. Clark of 
New York for defendant. | 

The full text of the opinion of the | 
court, delivered by Judge Thomas, fol- 
lows: 


Infringement of Claims 


Charged by Plaintiff 

This is a suit for alleged infringement 
of all four claims of re-issue patent No. 
15982, issued January 13, 1925, which is 
a reissue of original patent No. 1426634 | 
of August 22, 1922, for improvements 1n | 
rustless buckles. The plaintiff also | 
charges infringement of claims 2, 3, 4, 
6. and 7, of Letters Patent No. 14972738, 
issued June 10, 1924, for improvements 
in buckles.. Both patents were issued to 
Michael Hawie and by him assigned to 
the plaintiff corporation. F 

The Hatheway Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the corporation defendant, manu- 
factures and sells metallic buckles like 
the metal portion of plaintiff’s Exhibits | 
5 and 6 (defendants’ devices), to its} 
regular customers and among them ar 
the individual defendants named in this | 
suit, and they in turn make them up into 
a completed article by webbing the 
buckles in the manner disclosed by these 
exhibits and then sell the webbed buckle 
as a finished article to their customers. 
Consequently both the corporation and | 
the individual defendants are proper par- | 
ties to this unit. Toe 

It is alleged that Exhibit 5 infringes | 
all of the claims of the reissue patent 
and that Exhibit 6 infringes claims 2, 3,| 
4, 6 and 7 of patent No. 1497278. As| 
the complaint sets forth two separate | 
and distinct causcs of action the two pat- | 
ents must be treated separately. 

This invention relates to a buckle of 
the type known as “rustless back” 
buckle. The term “rustless” means that 
the webbir.g is strung into the buckle so 
as to overlie and cover its backface and | 
thus prevent the metal of the buckle| 
from coming in contact with the flesh of | 
the wearer and prevent the moisture of | 
the body from coming ~~ contact with| 
the buckle. 

The buckle was designed to provide a 
simple and practical article and to be 
effective -vithout the necessity of stitch- 
ing the webbing into the buckle and is 
so construct d as to enable an as mbler 
to speedily insert the webbing and with 
especial reference to an economical use 
of the webbing. 

The patent:d buckle consists of two 
sheet metal members, a frame member 
and a clamping member in combination 
with a piece of elastic fabric or webbing. 
The frame member includes a back hav- 
ing forwardly projected cars and a series 
of spaced apart teeth struck up from 
said back intermediate its top and bot- 
tom edge and extending upwardly and 
forwardly and leaving a stop integral 
with said back. This stop is made up of 
and consists of the portions of the sheet 
metal between the teeth and is integral 
with the rest of the back. The lever 
member is provided with pintles at either 
end which are journaled in perforations 
in the ears of the frame member, and 
it consists of an operating arm and a 
clamping arm, the latter being arranged 
at an angle to the operating arm and 
having a series of teeth which are ar- 
ranged alternately with respect to the 
lever teeth of the frame member and 
adapted, in the operation of the lever, 
to pass between and clear of the anchor 
teeth of the frame member. 


Elastic Webbing Fixed 
To Frame Members 


A piece of elastic fabric or webbing 
is fixed to the frame member by first in- 
serting one end of the webbing from 
above, that is to say, through the free 
space between the frame member and 
lever member into the angular space be- 
tween the anchor teeth and the back of 
the frame member. The anchor teeth 
are then forced against the webbing, 
thereby causing portions of the webbing 
to protrude into the openings created by 
forming the anchor teeth, thus gripping 
the webbing between the straight line 
edges of the anchor teeth and the cor- 
responding straight line edges of the 
openings in the back member. 

The webbing thus anchored is then ex- 
tended upwardly along the front face of 
the bheci: member, is then passed over the 
upper edge «=f the back and folded down 
upon the upper edge so as to cover the 
rear face of said back, continuing down- 
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| Original Patent 


wardly as one “reach” of a loop. The 
other, or “running end” of this loop, is 
then passed upwardly along the front 
face of the teeth of the frame member 
and the exposed portions of the fastened 
reach of the webbing, and thence up- 
wardly between the back and the lever 
member, whereby, upon operati..g the 
lever member, the lever teeth act upon 
that transverse portion of the “running 
reach” which overlies the teeth of the 
frame member and the fastened end of 
the webbing. 

The stop mentioned in the specifica- 
tion prevents the end of the webbing, 
when inserted, from protruding through 
the rear of the frame member. It also 
co-acts with the teeth of the frame mem- 
ber in clamping the web and holds it 
securely with no liability of working.free. | 
Furthermore, the stop strengthens the 
structure generally and prevents the two- 
edge portions of the frame member from 
sprecding. It also renders it easy for | 
the operator, when inserting the elastic | 
fabric or webbing with the end which 
is to be anchored to the frame member, 
to place the same quickly and securely 
in its seat. 

It is urged by the defendants that the 
reissue patent is void because, (1) It is 
not for the same invention as the original 
patent; (2) It is invalid because of in- 
tervening rights; (3) The claims are void 
for anticipation anc lack of invention. 

First. 
claims of the origina! patent and those 
of the reissue is that the latter includes | 
an added element consisting of the stor 
or stops (element 10’ shown on the re- | 


issue drawing) formed between the teeth 
19. The reissue specification was en- 
larged by describing these stops, their 


functions and advantages. 





| 


Must be Inoperative 


To be the subject of a reissue under 
the statute the original patent must be 
invalid, or, it must, at least be inoper- 
ative. Obviously invalidity may arise 


| from insufficient description, and invalid- 


ity, if it arose by inadvertence, accident 


|or. mistake, and without any fraudulent 
; or deceptive intention, may undoubtedly 
| be rentedied by a reissue where the re- 


issue does not add to nor broaden the} 
claims. Hart & Hegeman Manufactur- | 
ing Co. v. Anchor Electric Co., 92 Fed. 
658. 

It appears that the original patent was | 
surrendered as inoperative because the | 
specification was defective and insuffi- | 
cient. By the reissue the invention was | 
not broadened. The drawings are the 
same. The defect or insufficiency of the 
specification of the original patent con- 
sisted in the failure of the specification 
and claims to properly show that the in- 
vention resided in the specific construc- 


| tion of the frame member wherein, “the 


integral portion of the frame left be- 
tween the teeth generally strengthens 
the structuze rendering it more rigid and 
prevents the two edge portions from 
spreading and particularlv serves as a 
stop which prevents the end of the web, 
when inserted, from protruding through 
the oper’ -g and also coacts with the 
teeth in clampinz the web and maintain- 
ing it firmly secured.” 

In his petition for reissue the pat-| 
entee alleged that the application was 
filed for the purpose of correcting the 
errors, inaccuracies and inscfficiencies in | 
the specification and claims of the orig. | 


inal. He also alleged that the errors 


| 
| were oly discovered by counsel when the | 


fir_t suit -vas brought, and that shortly | 
after this discovery the petition for re- | 
issue was filed. 

Regarding this subject matter <he rec- | 
ord shows that the original patent, | 
1426634, issued August 22, 1922, and 
that suit was brought in this court on 
that patent bv The Hz wie Manufacturing 
Company against The Hatheway Manu- 
facturing Company, one of the defend- | 
ants in this suit, by bill filed June 2, 1924, | 
to which answer was made and filed Oc- 
tober 30, 1924. Notice was immediately | 
served on defendan. that on November | 
7, 1924, rlaiatiff would present to the| 


court an order for discontinuance of that | 
sult. 


Hearing wa. had and on November 10 
1924, it was ordered that the suit be dis-| 
continued without prejudice to its re-| 
newal. The petition for reissue is dated | 
November 12, 1924, and filed in the Pat-| 
ent Office November 17, 1924. On No- 
vember 24, 1924, claims one to four of 
the reissue patent were allowed by the | 
Examiner, and after notice that claim | 
five had been rejected the patentee can-| 
celled that claim and on January 13 
1925, the patent issued. ‘| 


| 
| 
' 


Purpose of Statute | 
To Correct Mistakes 


The instant suit was filed April 6, 1927. | 
It is true as is asserted by counsel, that | 
the general purpose of the statute pro- 
viding for reissues was to correct mis- | 
takes and errors and not to enable the 
inventor to extend his monopoly to cover 
progress by others in his art. But it 
is equally true that if the amended speci- 
fication does not enlarge the scope of the 
patent by extending the claim so as to 
cover more th’ was embraced in the) 
original, and thus cause the patent to in- 
clude an invention not in the original, 
the rights of the public are not thereby 


prejudiced and the case is within the | 


remedy intended by the statute. The 
changes made in the amended specifica- 
tion and claims did not enlarge the scope 
of the patent or describe a different in- 


> 


| skilled 


The only difference between the | 
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Buckles 


Defense of Invalidity 
Rejected by Decision 
Assembling of Device Required | 


More Than Ordinary 
Skill. 


in technical rules of construction, and is | 





lapt to suppose that his claims protect | 


him in the essential elements mentioned 
in them, and that these claims and speci- | 
fications are usually drawn by men who | 
are strangers to and ignorant of *he art 
within which they lie, and that even| 
solicitors are not infallible in| 
framine technical documents, have sanc- | 
tioned reissues which permit the fram-! 
ing of claims adequate to secure the full | 
benefits of the inventions designed to be | 
protected by the patent laws.” 

“See also Miler v. Brass Co., 104 U. s. | 
350; Mahn v. Harwood, 112 U. S. 354; | 
Topliff v. Topliff, 145 U. S. 156; Parker | 
& Whipple Co. v. Yale Clezk Co., 123} 
U. S. 87. | 

Reissue patenis, predicated uvon facts | 
such as are here presented are indeed 
particularly consistent with the policy of 
the patent law because they improve the | 
information regarding an invention which | 
the public can derive from a patent and | 
thus increase the benefit which the pub- | 
lic will enjoy after the patent has ex- | 
pired. There appears to be no reason 
why the remedy of reissue may not be 
employed in a case of this kind, par- | 
ticularly when all that the patentee did 
was to enlar;.e }*: specification to clearly | 
set forth his real invention and to re- | 
strict the claims to the real invention. | 
The patentee is thus given an oppor- 
tunity to make valid and operative that 
which was before invalid and inoperative. 
Of course, nev matter cannot be inserted, | 
nor can the scope of the invention be en- | 
larged. 


Inventions of Two Patents 
Said to be Identical 


Whether a reissue patent is for the 
same invention as that embodied in the 
original patent, or for a different one is 
a question to be determined by a com-| 
parison of the two documents. It clearly | 
appears from an inspection of the draw- 
ings of the two patents here under con- 
sideration that nothing new was added to 
the drawing of the reissue patent and} 
that in the reissue specification the op- 
eration of certain elements was explained | 
which in the original was omitted. Both 
drawings fully support these conclus- 
sions. The inventions of the two pat- 
ents are, therefore, identical. 

It is not new matter within the mean- | 
ing of the statute to explain, in a re-, 
issue, the operation of an element which 
was shown in the original drawing. The 
change made in the claims of the re- 
issue was not a broadening but a nar- | 
rowing of them and under the authority | 
of Eames v. Andrews, 122 U. S. 40, the 
granting of the reissue some two years | 
after the original was proper. Specialty 
Machine Co. v. Ashcraft Mfg. Co., 213} 
Fed. 35. | 

Second. The defense of intervening | 
rights is based on the fact that the cor- 
poration defendant was manufacturing 
the buckle herein complained of before | 
the reissue application was filed. It is 
claimed that defendants’ reliance upon 
the invalidity of the original patent con- | 
stitutes intervening rights sufficient to 
invalidate the reissue in suit, but I am| 
of the opinion that inasmuch as the re-! 
issue claims are narrower than the orig- 
inal claims, the defendants have not made | 
out a case of intervening rights, because | 
the situation in the case at bar is like | 
the situation in Babcock & Wilcox Co. v. | 
Springfield Boiler Co., 16 Fed (2d) 964, | 
where the Circuit Court of Appeals for | 
the Second Circuit reversed a decree of | 
the court below which had sustained the | 
defense of intervening rights against a 
reissue. Judge Manton, speaking for the | 
court said on page 970: “If the patentee 
had broadened his claim after the ap- 
pellees had spent time and money on the | 
boiler, which did not infringe the claims 
of the original patent, then the apellees | 
would make out a case of intervening | 
rights.” 

“See also Eames v. Andrews, 122 U. §S. | 
40, supra. 

; he case here is unlike the situation 
disclosed in the cases cited anc relied | 
upon by defendant because the defend- | 
ant’s buckles like Exhibit 5 were covered | 
by the Hawie original claims and those | 
claims, as already noted, have been nar- 


rowed, not broadened. 

_ Third. During the trial, the corpora- | 
tion defendant produced four metal | 
buckles, defendants’ Exhibit I, J, K and | 
L manufactured in 1912 or early in 1913, | 
which was more than two y:ars prior to} 
the filing date of the application which | 
resulted in the original patent on which | 
the reissue was obtained. An examina- | 
tion of these buckles cliwrly shows that | 
they do not have any “stop” in combi- | 
nation with the back, as called for in the | 
reissue patert, so that they cannot be | 
held to anticipate the claims of the pat- | 
ent in suit. 


Necessary to Combine 


Prior Patents Cited 

The prior patents cited against these | 
claims are no more pertinent than de- 
fendants’ Exhibits I, J, K and L because, 
in order to meet the claims, several of 
them would have to be combined and 
even at that the “stop” feature would be 
missing. 





vention, but only supplied a deficiency in 
the original description, by describing 
with more particularity and exactness 
the construction of the device and the 
means to be employed to produce the de- 
sired result. In Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
v. Aluminum Stopper Co., 108 Fed. 845, 
Judge Brawley, speaking for the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit, after collating many of the leading 
cases, witl. extensive quotations from 
some of them regarding the general rules 
respecting reissues, concluded vs follows, 
on page 858, 

“Where there has been an expansion of 
the patent to describe inventions sub- 
stantially different from the original, 
covering nebulous combinations not ex- 
hibited there’:, and where there has been 
protracted and unreasonable delay in face 
of the manufacture of articles not sub- 
stantially covered by the original inven- 
tion, the reissue hus been held void; but 
the cou:ts, recognizing the fact that the 
ordinary inventcr is not usually skilled 


i If there was any doubt in my 
mind as to the patentability of th. inven- 
tion, it would be resolved by the practical 
and commercial success of the improve- 
ments in its favor. And even if it be 
conceded that the individual elements 
composing the combination are to be 
found in the nrior art, yet, to make the 
selection of these parts from the prior 
) art and to cor bine them, as the patentee 
| did, so as to produce a buckle which is 
jat the same time simple, compact, ef- 
| fective, useful, easy to assemble and 
| where webbing material is saved, re- 
quired more than ordinary mechanical 
skill. It required invention. 

_ It seems that the bone of contention 
| is the “stop” or “stops” integral with 
the back of the frame member of the 
buckle. There are some minor questions | 
raised, such as the arrangement of the | 
clamping arm, teeth with respect to the | 
teeth of the frame, and the number of | 
the teeth on the frame, but these may 
be dismissed as even a casual examina- 
tion of plaintiff’s Exhibit 5 clearly shows 





| fringed, notwithstanding the fact that 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 8 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


DMIRALTY: Jurisdiction: Torts: Injuries to Longshoreman: Vessels 
of Foreign Registry in Navigable Waters of United States: Section 33 

of Merchant Marine Act.—Where libellant, longshoreman, was injured while 
at work on foreign vessel flying foreign flag lying in navigable waters of 
United States; but libellant was not employed or paid by vessel or her 
owners but was employed and paid by domestic corporation doing business 
in United States, held: Libellant is entitled to benefits of Section 33 of 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920.—Williams v. Oceanic Stevedoring Co. (Dis- 
trict Court for the Souhtern District of Texas.—Yearly Index Page 1554, 


Col. 6 (Volume IIT.) 

A DMIRALTY: Jurisdiction: Torts: Inuries to Longshoreman While at 
- Work on Foreign Vessel.—The question of whether a vessel on which 
an injury occurs to a longshoreman in navigable waters of the United 
States is of foreign or American registry or ownership is wholly imma- 
terial, where there is no privity of contract between the longshoreman and 
the vessel, since his rights in an action ex delicto are those given him by 
the country in whose territorial waters the injury occurred, and not by 
the country whose flag the ship may at that time fly—wWilliams v. Oceanic 
Stevedoring Co. (District Court for the Southern District of Texas.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1554, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


ONSTITUTIONAL LAW: Due Process: Claim of Citizenship: Judicial 

Determination.—Where a claim of citizenship requires judicial determi- 
nation, held: In the trial of that issue the claimant is entitled to the pro- 
tection of the Fifth Amendment and its guarantee of due process of law.— 
U. S., ex rel Annie Fong v. United States Chinese Inspector, ete. (District 
Court for the Southern District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 1558, 
Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


A 


CMIZENS: Claim of Citizenship: Native-Born Citizen of Aliens: Judicial 
4 Hearing: Evidence: Administrative Record—Upon a judicial hearing 
de novo of a claim of citizenship, the administrative record in proceedings 
to deport the claimant is admissible as evidence upon the issue; but although 
the administrative record is competent, as evidence, the weight, if any, 
to be given hearsay evidence and ex parte reports of investigating agents 
therein must remain a question for the trier of the facts——U. S., ex rel 
Annie Fong v. United States Chinese Inspector, etc. (District Court for 
the Southern District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 1558, Col. 5 (Vol- 
ume III.) 


ITIZENS: Claim of Citizenship: Judicial Hearing: Identity: Burden 
of Proof.—Where the sole issue in a judicial hearing of a claim of 
citizenship is one of identity, held: The burden of proof upon the issue rests 
upon the claimant.—U. S., ex rel Annie Fong v. United States Chinese 
Inspector, etc. (District Court for the Southern District of New York.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1558, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


Patents 


ATENTS: Invention: Expansion Joints for Concrete—An expansion joint 
for concrete comprising fibrous material united with a bituminous binder 
of such consistency as not to saturate the material, whereby the bituminous 
matrix would not adhere together upon compression but would respond to 
expansion, held: Patentable over fibrous material saturated by bituminous 
binder, and over other art showing unsaturated bituminous matrix, as to 
which no hint was made that it was useful for expansion joints. Claims 
1-4, Patent 1680144.—Ex Parte Fischer (First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1558, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Validity: Rustless Buckles.—Claims 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7, Patent 
No. 1497273, covering an improvement, and embodying all the merits 
of reissue Patent 15902, and in addition claiming a buckle so constructed 
as to receive a webbing of any thickness, and which, when assembled was 
far thinner than the buckles previously used, held: Valid—The Hawie 
Manufacturing Co. v. Hatheway Manufacturing Co. et al. (District Court 
for the District of Connecticut, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1554, Col. 1 
(Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Infringement: Toasters.—Defendant’s device, consisting of a 
heating element having a plurality of heating surfaces, two slice holders, 
each supported about two vertical axes, and so mounted as to be reversible 
to the same surface, and performing the same functions in substantially 
the same way as the structure of claims 2, 3, 4 and 9 of Patent 1358932, 
held: To constitute infringement—Economy Appliance Company et al. v. 
The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company. (District Court for the District 
of Connecticut, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1558, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Intervening Rights: Narrowed Reissue Claims.—Where de- 
fense was based on the ground that the reissue claims were invalid 
because of intervening rights; and the claims were found to be narrower 
than those of the original patent, held: Defense not sustainable. Claims 
1-4, Reissue Patent 15902——-The Hawie Manufacturing Co. v. Hatheway 
Manufacturing Co. et al. (District Court for the District of Connecticut, 
1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1554, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 
ATENTS: Reissue: Same Invention: Rustless Buckles—Where the 
only difference between the reissue claims and the claims in the original 
patent was that the former included stops between the buckle teeth, and 
these stops were disclosed in the original patent, held: The reissue claims 
for the same indivisible invention as the original claims. Claims 1-4 of 
Patent 15902—The Hawie Manufacturing Co. v. Hatheway Manufacturing 
Co. et al. (District Court for the District of Connecticut, 1928.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1554, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Infringement: Toasters.—Claim 5 of Patent 1358932, limited 
to a slice holder so constructed that its position with relation to the heat- 

ing element of the toaster was at all times predetermined, held: Not 
infringed—Economy Appliance Company et al. v. The Fitzgerald Manufac- 
turing Company. (District Court for the District of Connecticut, 1928.)— 


Yearly Index Page 1555, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 
PATENTS: Validity: Toasters——Where patentee was the first to provide 
a toaster with a single heating element and a plurality of slice holders, 
each mounted to rotate about two separate axes so as to reverse the holder 
within a minimum space and present either side of the slice holder to the 
same surface of the heating element; and in order to get an anticipation 
from the prior art it was necessary to select part of a disclosure from 
one patent and part from another and weld them together, held: The 
claims were valid. Claims 2, 3, 4, 5 and 9 of Patent 1358932.—Economy 
Appliance Company et al. v. Khe Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company. (Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Connecticut, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 
1558, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Validity: Rustless Buckles—Where, even though it be con- 
ceded that the individual elements composing the combination are old, 
the selection of these parts from the prior art and combining them, as the 
patentee did, produced a buckle which is at the same time simple, com- 
pact, effective, useful, easy to assemble and where webbing material is 
saved, held: This combination required more than ordinary mechanical skill. 
Claims 1-4, Reissue Patent 15902.—The Hawie Manufacturing Co. v. Hathe- 
wav Manufacturing Co. et al. (District Court for the District of Con- 
necticut, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1554, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 
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|ling the buckle resulting in economy of 


these questions are without merit. 
manufacture and adapted to be used on 


As to the “stop” feature, it will be 
pserved that plaintiff’s Exhibit 5 em-|both suspenders and hose supporters. 
bodies a bridge piece made integral with| The buckle, as described in this patent, 
the back of the frame member which |comprises a sheet metal frame member 
has all the functions of and operates mand a lever member. The frame member 
exactly the same manner as the “stop” |includes a back, having a series of teeth 
of the buckle illustrated in the patent in jcut and disposed forward from said back 
suit. This being the case, it must be /for the attachment of the end of a piece 
held that claims 1, 2 and 4 of the reissue | of webbing. The frame member further- 
patent are infringed by plaintiff’s Ex-|more includes side portions extending 
hibit 5. Even claim 3 is held to be in-| above said back, to sorm a slot, and being 
forwardly offset from said back. Said 
lever member is hinged on said bar, and 


that 


it calls for more than one stop as it is 


jing him damages. 


AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
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International Law 


Laws of Country Whe 
Held to Govern C 


Court Rules Rights of Ship 


re Injury Occurred 
laim of Longshoreman 


Are Not Determined by Its 


Flag When Contract With Vessel Is Lacking. 


E. C. WILLIAMS V. OCEANIC STEVEDORING 
Company. A. D. No, 1341, District 
CourT FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
TEXAS. 

The respondents in this cause moved 
to set aside a judgement for the libellant 
awarding him damages for injuries re- 
ceived while at work on a foreign vessel 
in the navigable waters of the United 
States. In support of the motion the re- 
spondents urged that since the vessel 
was of foreign registry flying a foreign 
flag, the libellant could not take ad- 
vantage of Section 33 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 granting the right 
to sue for damages as under the com- 
mon law. 

The court granted a motion to 
the case but denied the motion 
aside the judgment. It held that the li- 
bellant, though injured while on a for- 
eign vessel, was entitled to the benefits 
of Section 83 of the Merchant Marine 
Act. 

The longshoreman libellant was not 
employed or paid by the vessel or its 


reopen 
to set 


}owners, but by a domestic corporation 


doing business in the United States. 


The .court held that the question 
of whether the vessel was of foreign 
or American registry was immaterial, 
there being no privity of contract be- 
tween the longshoreman and the vessel, 
since the libellant’s rights in an action 
ex delicto are those given him by the 
country in whose territorial waters the 
injury occurred, and not by the country 
whose flag the ship at that time flied. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 


| Hutcheson follows: 


This case at a former day of this term 
resulted in judgment for libellant award- 
On August 3, 1928, 
respondent filed its motion to set aside 
the final judgment in the cause on the 


}ground that libellant, at the time of his 


injury, was at work on the M/S “Cuilla” 
lying in navigable waters of the United 
States, at Galveston, Tex. 

That said ship was a foreign vessel 


Withdrawal of Offer 
For Property Upheld 








‘Deposit Returnable by Re- 


ceiver Before Approval of 
Sale by Court. 


Lester E. DEELY, RECEIVER OF DETROIT 
RANGE BorteR & STEEL BARREL Com- 
PANY, APPELLANT, v. GROSFIELD IVEST- 

MENT COMPANY, APPELLEE. NO. 5120, 
Circuit CoURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
SrxtH CIRCUIT. 


The court held herein that where a de- 
sired sale of property in the hands of 


jan equity receiver can be made only by 
ithe order of the court and after notice 





that there-upon, 





| type. 


obvious that one cannot escape infringe- 
ment by employing a single stop instead 
of a plurality of stops if such single stop 
performs the function of a plurality of 
stops called for in a claim. I therefore 
conclude that all four claims of the re- 
issue patent, No. 15982, are valid and in- 
fringed. 

Pat. No. 1427273: This patent also de- 
scribes a buckle of the “rustless back” 
The objects of the invention, as 
set forth by the patentee in his specifica- 
tion are briefly, (1) to provide a two- 
part buckle which will be simple in con- 
struction, effectual in operation and 
which will present a smooth surface free 
from any sharp or rough projections; (2) 
to provide a buckle which will be rela- 
tively flat and thin; (3) to provide means 
by which the web may be securely fast- 
ened without stitching, thus saving ma- 
terial; (4) to provide a two-piece buckle 
in which each piece wil! be formed from a 
single metal stamping; (5) to provide an 
improved method of forming and assemb- 


includes an operating arm and a clamp- 
ing arm. This clamping arm is adapted 
to swing through said slot and to coop- 
erate with the top edge of the back to 
engage and clamp the web. The web is 
disposed on the buckle in the same man- 
ner as the web on the buckle of the re- 
issue patent. 


This buckle seems to embody all of 
the merits of the one described in the 
reissue patent and, in addition, it can fe- 
ceive a webbing of any thickness. Fur- 
thermore, it presents no edge and no 
pintle or other projection and therefore 
it is not liable to tear the wearer’s under- 
garments or bruise or injure the flesh. 
Moreover, when assembled for use, it is 
far thinner than the assembled buckle of 
the reissue patent and is far thinner than 
all other prior “rustless” clamp buckles. 

It is admitted that all of the claims 
sued upon, if valid, are infringed by the 
corporaticn defendant’s buckle, plaintiff’s 
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\by publication, a deposit, made in con- | 
|hection with an offer to buy the property 


which the receiver wished to sell, may 


|be withdrawn by the depositor and his 
ioffer cancelled at anytime before the ac- 


ceptance of the offer. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 


|Eastern District of Michigan. 


Before Denison, Moorman and Hicks, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court follows: 

Per Curiam: This appeal raises the 
question whether a deposit, made in con- 
nection with an offer to buy property 
which an equity receiver wished to sell, 


jmay be by the depositor withdrawn and 


his offer to buy be cancelled, at anytime 
before the offer is accepted. It has 
reference specifically to a _ situation 
where the desired sale can be made only 


|by the order of the equity court and 


only after notice by publication. 


Deposit Accompanies Bid. 
The situation now argued to us by ap- 


|pellant is that the receiver thought best 


to sell certain real estate; that, on con- 
sultation, the court accepted this view 


and announced that he would authorize | 


the sale if the receiver could get a se- 
cured bid for a certain minimum price; 
the receiver procured 
from the appellee such an offer to bid, 
accompanied by a deposit of $1,000; that, 
upon these facts being presented to the 
court, he directed a sale and that the 
statutory notice by advertisement be 
given; that upon the day of sale the 
receiver and the appellee, the bidder, 
agreed to a short postponement; and 
that, before the adjourned day, the bid- 
der formally withdrew his offer, and 
filed his petition for the return of the 
money. 

It is then said that after the offer was 
made to the receiver, he made his peti- 
tion to the court and procured the court 
to make the order, and the expense of 
publication was __ incurred, — whereby 
there was such consideration as con- 
verted the offer to buy into a valid con- 
tract to bid. The record does not so pre- 
sent this situation as to require decision. 
There was not, in form, any offer to bid 
at a sale, if one should be had, nor any 
deposit to guarantee a bid. Grosfield 
merely signed a customary form of offer 
to buy the property, describing it, and 
tendering therewith as a partial pay- 
ment, the sum of $1,000. There is noth- 
ing to connect this offer with any court 
proceeding, save that it is made to 
“Deeley, Receiver, etc.” 

The appellant’s answer to the petition 
for withdrawal of the fund says only 
that he procured this bid from appellee 
after the court had said that a bid 
would be required before directing the 
advertising. The answer does not suf- 
ficiently indicate that appellee under- 
stood that he was making an irrevocable 
bid, secured by this deposit.* The Dis- 
trict Judge treated the matter as only 
the ordinary case of an unaccepted offer. 
Viewed in that aspect the depositor was 
entitled to get his money back. Upon 
this record we cannot say that the Dis- 
trict Judge erred in taking that view. 

The order appealed from is affirmed. 

*The allegation is that “Grosfield 
agreed to make an upset bid of $26,000 
for the property, and to permit such bid 
to stand, until an order of the court fix- 
ing the date of sale, could be made.” 
With seeming care, this stops short of 
stating the essential agreement, 

June 30, 1928, 


documented under the laws of Italy and 
flying the Italian flag, and that Section 
33 of the Merchant Marine Act, coin- 
monly called the Jones Act, does not 
apply to longshoremen at work on a for- 
eign vessel, 

At the same time respondent filed its 
motions to reopen the case for the pur- 
pose of hearing testimony upon the. 
point, and for leave to file an amended 
answer. 

Libellant opposed each of these mo- 
|tions on the ground that, the case having 
gone to trial and judgment without the 
point being made, it is now too late to 
present it, on the ground that the facts 
sought to be pleaded state no defense 
to the action. 

Along with the motions and the ob- 
|jections to their granting there was ten- 
jdered for filing, if the motions ‘were 
granted, the following agreed stipulation 
of facts: 


Motion Filed 
To Reopen Case 


“It is agreed by and between the par- 
ties hereto that at all times in the libel 
mentioned that M/S ‘Guilla’ was a for 
jeign ship documented under the laws of 
Italy, and flying the Italian flag. 

“The libellant, a longshoreman, was 
jnot employed or paid by the vessel or 
|her owners, but on the contrary was 
employed and paid at Galveston by the 
|respondent, a Texas corporation, doing 
business in Galveston, Tex. 


“Subject to exceptions filed herewith.” 


Upon consideration of the motions I 
have concluded to grant the motion to 
reopen the case, and for leave to file 
}an amended answer and to direct that the 
agreed stipulation be filed. 


I have concluded, however, to deny the 
jmotion to set aside the judgment, be- 
cause I think it plain that the matters 
set out in the amended answer and in 
the stipulation constitute no defense to 
plaintiff’s suit. 
The respondent mainly relies on Han- 
j over Resigno v. F. Jarca Co., 1928 A. M, 
C. 1101, opinion by the Court of Appeals 
of the State of New York, holding that a 
longshoreman working on a foreign ship, 
but employed by a local company, and 
not by the ship, is not entitled to the 
benefits of the Jones Act, while libellant 
advances Zarowitch v. Jarka, 21 Fed, 
(2) 187, a very well considered opinion 
by Judge Sheppard sitting in the East- 
ern District of New York, Mahoney vy. 
International Elevators Co. 23 Fed. (2) 
130, from the same district, and Schotis 
v. North Coast Stevedoring Co., 24 Fed. 
(2) 591, opinion by Steinart, J., of the 
|Superior Court of King County, State of 
| Washington, holding the contrary. 


| Three Other Cases 
Cited by Respondent 


In addition, respondent refers to the 
leases ef George Clark v. Montezuma 
Transportation Co., Ltd. Appellate Divi- 
sion of New York, 1926 A. M. C. 954, 
|and the “Seirstad,” 1928 A. M. C. 1241, 





|holding a seaman employed on a foreign 
| vessel not entitled to the benefit of the 
Jones Act for injuries occurring in a 
port of the United States, and the ap. 
proval in the Pina del Rio, 1927 A. M. CG, 
268, by Judge Hough, by way of dicta, 
jof the discussion of the matter in Clark 
yv. Montezuma, supra. 

The Pina del Rio, in fact, decided 
merely that the Jones Act gave no right 
in rem, which decision the Supreme 
Court, in 1928 A. M. C. 982, approved, 
expressly reserving the question whether 
the provisions of Section 33 are applic- 
able where a foreign seaman employed 
on a foreign ship suffers injuries while 
jin American waters, and the same reser- 
vation was made by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Second Circuit in the 
— case of The Falco, 20 Fed. (2) 
| 362. 


| Plaintiffs position is, and his cases 
sustain him in it, that the question of 
whether a vessel on which an injury oc. 
curs to a longshoreman in American wa- 
ters, is of foreign or American registry 
jor ownership, is wholly immaterial, 
where there is no privity of contract be- 
jtween the longshoreman and the ves- 
sel, for it is the law that in the absence 
of privity of contract between the plain- 
tiff and the respondent changing plain. 
tiff’s rights, his rights in an action ex 
delicto are those given him by the coun. 
try in whose territorial waters the in- 
|jury occurred, and not by the country 
whose flag the ship may at that time fly, 
The Hannah Neilson, 273 Fed. 171; 
Rainey v. New York, 216 Fed. 449. 


At first statement plaintiff’s position 
seemed to me sound, and further reflec- 
jtion serves but to more firmly establish 
its soundness. 

A consideration of the state of the ad. 
miralty Iaw before the passage of the 
Jones Act, and of the sweeping effect 
of that Act upon the rights of seamen 
jin fact, The Panama R, R. v. Johnson, 
264 U. S. 375, and in effect International 
Stevedoring Co. v. Haverty, 272 U. S. 50, 
establishes, I think, beyond question that 
the denial to longshoremen, seamen 
only in effect, of the benefits of the Act 
merely because of the fact that the ine 
jury occurred on a ship of foreign reg. 
istry with which he had no privity what- 
ever, is a strained and unreasonable ap- 
plication of it, whatever may be said of 
the correctness of those decisions which 
deny its application to a seaman in fact 
having privity with the foreign ship. 

There is much, I think, to be said for 
the view that, Congress having created 
an admiralty jurisdiction in the courts 
of the United States to entertain per. 
sonal injury suits by seamen in the ab- 
sence of some definitive restriction of 
that jurisdiction, it should be given ef- 
fect wherever the sovereignity .of the 
United States extends, including  cer- 
tainly its own territorial waters, over 
ships of any registry irrespective of the 
registry of the ship on which the injury 
occurs. 

But however this may be, it is piling 
construction upon construction to write 
into the Act a limitation protecting for. 
eign ships against suits by those in priv. 
ity with them, and having done so, to 
write further that without privity per- 
sons, as to their rights under the Jones 
Act in effect seamen, are also excluded 
from it, because of the occurrence of the 
injury on a foreign ship, 

The motion to set the judgment aside 
will therefore be denied, 
| August 8, 1928, 








AUTHORIZED STATE MOENTS UNLY 
Pusiusnen Withotr ComMMENT 


Commerce 


Use of ‘Light House’ 
As TradeName by Rug 
Company Prohibited 


Inferemcee That Prod acts Are 
Made by Blind Persons 
Is Declared to Be 
Misleading. 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced August 21 that it Mad ordered | 
¢the Light House Rug Company, Inc, of | 
Chicago, to discontinue use of the term) 
‘ight hose” as a corporate or trade) 
name. The wors “light khouse” are! 
known as a designation for training 
schools for biind rug weavers and other) 
blind workers, as well as a trade name! 
for articles made by blind persons in 
these institutions. The full text of the 

Commission’s statement follows: 

The use of the term “light house” im- 
plied that the company’s products were 
the handivxwork of blind people, when in 
fact only a part of them were made by 
blir sons, it was found by the Com- 
mis The remainder wexe manufac-| 
tured om power looms in the company’s| 
factory 2nd were of the same sizes and) 
designs was those made by the blind. | 
Then the combined output ‘vas sold as! 
the work of blind craftsmen, the com- | 
pany thereby taking advantage of the 
public’s sympathy for blind persons and 
its desire to help them. 

Use of the advertising ammnouncement, 
“Sole Distributors of The Chicago Light-| 
house, am Institution for the Blind,” so, 
as to mislead the public comeerning the | 
origin Of its products or to imply that} 
it is the sole distributor of products} 
made at The Chicago Lighthouse when; 
such is mot the fact, is also prohibited) 
by the Commission in its order. | 





| 
} 


Further Restrictions. | 
Publication of a picture’ of a light-! 
house sirmulating the symbol adopted by 
The Chicago Lighthouse to designate its! 
product, as well as the use of any desig-| 
nation implying that the com pany’s prod- | 
ucts are made by blind persons when | 
such is not the fact, are also prohibited. | 
The Chicago Lighthouse, a ‘trade school | 
for training blind people, sought a mar- | 
ket for its rugs so that its blind rug 
weavers could have steady employment, 
and arranged in March, 1922, with one| 
Morris Kline, of Chicago, to sell the in- | 
stitution’s entire output of rugs. Kline! 
incorporated the respondent and adopted | 
the words “light house” in its corporate | 
name. The company began _ operations | 
in a factory not connected with The } 
Chicago Luighthouse, and installed power | 
looms manipulated by sighted persons | 
to supplement the production of hand- | 
woven rugs made by blind persons at | 
The Chicago Lighthouse. 
The rugs made on the looms were ex- 
“actly similar to those made by hand by | 
the blind at The Chicago Lighthouse. ! 
Only experts could tell the two products | 
apart. Both were sold by the company | 
through the same channels and at the! 
same prices for the same sizes. Sales-! 
men @iel not attempt to distinguish be- | 
tween those made by the blind and those | 
woven On power looms. 


Operations Extended. 

Blind weavers from ‘The Chicago! 
Lighthouse demonstrated the weaving on| 
hand looms installed in shows windows of 
rug stores in various cities im which both! 
the hand loom product and the power! 
loom product were sold. Demonstrations! 
were made at first in Chicago, Il, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Sheboygan, Madison, | 
Wis., Gary, Valparaiso, amd Hammond, ! 
Ind., Kankakee and Peoria, III, and St.| 
Joseph, IMo., then the company extended 
iis sales operations to other states and| 
did house-to-house selling. 

The words “Sole Distributors of The! 
Chicagzo Lighthouse, an Institution for the | 
Blind,’? were used in adwertising even! 
after October, 1926, when production of | 
rugs at The Chicago Lighthouse was dis-| 
continued entirely and takem over by the 
company. The company then employed 
the superintendent of The Chicago Light- 
house amd all blind weavers at work there 
and cométinued producting wxugs on hand 
looms operated by blind weavers at its 
own place of business in addition to the! 
rugs woven there on power Looms, These} 
rugs bore tags on which appeared either! 
the words “Woven by the Blind of The! 
Chicagwo — Lighthouse.’ or the words) 
“Light House Rugs,’ and _ the symbol 
consistimg ofa picture of a lighthouse. 

In 1927 the company sold approxi- 
mately 82,000 rugs of which less than 
one-third was produced by labor of blind 
persons. Between 50,000 and 60,000 were | 
made om power looms by sigrhted persons. | 
A blind person can produce eight or ten 
rugs a day while a sighted worker ean 
turn out about forty rugs a day on a 
power loom. 


| 


False Claims Charged. 

The company sold its 2ugs in cities 
where institutions for blind people were | 
maintained and where such blind people | 
made rugs for sale. The company’s 
salesmen working in these cities falsely 
represemted or implied that the com- 
pany’S Own rugs were made by the blind 
in the respective local institution. Among 
organizations with which the respondent | 
competed on these terms -~were the Min-| 
neapolis Society for the Blind, St. Louis 
County Association for the Blind, Inc.,| 
operating the Duluth Lighthouse for the 
Blind, the New York Ligchthouse, and 
similar workshops for the blind in 
Rochester, Syracuse, Elmira, Glen Falls, 
Watertown, Albany, Broolxlyn and Buf- 
falo. The institutions im Buffalo and 
Syracuse were called lighthouses. These 
shops, ©xcepting the one in New York 
City, are under supervision of the com-| 
mission for the blind of New York State. 

The company’s practices were found 
to cause confusion among purchasers of | 
its products, made it difficult for blind 
rug Weavers to find a market for their 
wares, and were held to be unfair not 
only to institutions producing rugs by 
labor of blind people but to manufactur- 
ers selling their products on merit 
rather than ona basis of sympathy for 
the blimd. These practices were held to} 
be unfair methods of competition within 
the meaning of Section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Comnission Act. 





Americans in Sweden 


Placed on "Wax Parity |} 


Income taxes paid by American citizens 
in Sweden with taxable incomes are now | 
about the same as would be paid by a 
Swedish 
Commissioner at Stockholm, Basil D. 
Dahl, has just advised the Department | 
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E*RESENTEND HEREIN, 
THe Uniti STATES 


Economic Utilization of Land Urged 


Representative Brigham Favors Policy W hich Will Sup- 
ply Food and Aid Welfare of Farming Population. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


possession but by the money which these 
supplies can command in exchange. 

The farm family today needs and will 
not be satisfied without an income equal 
to that enjoyed by other classes of 
people. The farm family demands a 


ness of such projects, as Boulder Dam 
and the Columbia River Basin which 


our tillable land. 


posed? That these have merit no one 
can dispute but are they timely? 

Then a program of land utilization 
should take into account the number of 
acres which may be devoted to each crop 
and have the produce bring remunera- 
tive prices to the producer. Take for 
instance cotton, 37,000,000 acres devoted 
| to cotton in 1923, with a moderate crop, 
| produced in round numbers 10,000,000 
bales which brought farmers an average 

price of 31 cents per pound, and stocks 

jon hand were worked oft. From 
|on we had a progressive increase in our 
| cotton acreage and larger yields, 


financial condition which will enable it 
to obtain those inventions, the telephone, 
the automobile, the radio, etc. which have 
done so much to relieve the isolation of 
The farm famnily will not be | 


rural life. 
denied its right to those improvements 
in livimg conditions which are freely ac- 
corded by society to all classes. But 
taking precedence of the farm family’s 
demand for comforts and even decencies 
of life, freely accorded other classes, is 
the tax levy which has increased enorm- 
ously in the last ten years and which 
must be met by cash payment. 

The demand today on the part of the ; 
ogee | poo g's is that oe Timeliness of Drainage 
e€ made a good business as that term : ° 
is applied in the industrial and com- | Projects Questioned 
mercial world. A good business in the | 
industrial and commercial world pays 
good wages to those employed, pays for 
upkeep of plant and makes a fair re- 
turn on invested capital. 

The industrial and commercial world | added another million acres to our cot- 
has been fairly successful on the aver-|ton acreage, production was in round 
age im bringing about this result. How! numbers 18,000,000 bales, and prices 
has it been done? It is a fundamental | dropped to a ruinousiy low figure. When 
concept of economics that utility and | acreage in 1927 was reduced 7,000,000 
scarcity are the factors which give value | acres and the yield per acre was also re- 
to a thing. If we study the methods of | duced the price increased. 
industries which have been successful | ,Another tendency, that of higher 
we find that those industries have first | Yields due to better farming should be 
of all so adjusted production to the de- | taken into consideration. The current 
mand for their goods that the price or | Yearbook of the Dep:rtment of Agri- 
the exchange value of their product is j caltare points out that in the years since 
maintained at a level which will enable | the war there has been a contraction in 
those industries to pay expenses of pro- | OUT agricultural area. From 1919-1924 
duction anda profit. Im other words that | there was a decrease of 13,000,000 acres 
degree of scarcity is maintained which | Of crop land but at no time since 1900 
will bring a remunerative exchange | has agricultural production increased at 
value. | so rapid a rate as in those years since 

Now let us consider j the war. alerts 
of view what has Finally, a land utilization program 
land utilization. | would take into account the probable de- 

mand for farm products for export. For 

Addition of Territory | example it would consider whether our 

Led to Depressiora land can profitably be devoted to grow- 
The idea underlying 


ing export wheat in competition with the 
which was so successful from the stand- lands of the other section of the world. 
point of Nation buildimg, was that we ee 


could not have too many farms or too 6 ba 
many farmers. The imdependent farm (Name Jersey Opposed 
family living from its own land was 
considered the bulwark of the Nation. | 
So from 1870-1880 we added to our cul- For Sweet Potatoes 
ivated area 297,000 square miles, a ter- | 
ritory equal in extent to Great Britain 
and France combined. What was the re- 
sult ? We are accustomed to think that | 
this is our first agricultural depression. | 
Such is not the case. { 
Farm values in 


Our 1925 acreage was larger than that 
| of 1923 by nearly 9,000,000 acres. Prices 
| were practically cut in two, and over 5,- 
| 000,000 bales were carried over to com- 


from this point 


been our policy of | 


Should Be Limited to Prod- 
uct of That State, County 
Board Declares. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
itaken aimed at restricting the sale of 
sweet potatoes as “Jersey Sweets” to 
those produced in New Jersey it would 
be necessary to prove in regard to those 
so labeled and grown in other States 
that the articles were misbranded be- 
| cause ‘falsely branded as to the State in 
which they are manufactured or pro- 


the older States 
tumbled from 1870 to 1900 and farmers 
became discontented. We had political 
uprisings asa result amd in some of the 
afflicted sections demands were fully as 
insistent as those today that political 
remedies be applied. Carver in his recent 
book, “The Present FE{conomic Revolu- 
tion in the United States” points out 
that the blame was laid on the railroads, 
the banks, and other imterests and says 


ition “was obviously d 
the condit as obviously due to the | duced.’ 


the standpoint of making it a good busi- | 


latter wil ladd nearly 2,000,000 acres to | 
What will be the ef- | 
fect of drainage projects which are pro- | 


1923 | 


| pete with the crop of 1926. In 1926 we} 


our land policy, | new lands of Western Canada and the} 


|300 acres of iand, 


jland 


| to 


|ators 
| terested in the development of particular 


fact that there were too many farmers, 
and there was obviously no cure for the 
situation util the number of consumers 
of agricultural products increased suf- 
ficiently to balance the number of pro- 
ducers.” 

But the idea that we could not have 
too many farms or too many farmers 
still prevailed and the remedy suggested 
by Prof. Carver did mot have time to 
work out before our government em- 
barked upon a program of reclaiming 
waste lands by irrigation. According to 
a statement furnished me by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, as of June 30, 
1926, the Federal Government had under 
irrigation on its various projects, 1,320,- 
while preparations 
are already made to supply water for 
nearly 500,000 acres additional. The Gov- 
ernment has expended in reclaiming this 
a total of $162,000,000, or $87.50 
per acre. 

According to the “Yearbook 


of the 


| United States Department of Agricul- 


ture the exemption of settlers from in- 
terest on construction costs has been 
estimated at approximately $70,000,000, 
which is referred to in the Yearbook 
article as an indirect subsidy to settlers 
on these projects. The first session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress remitted over 
$14,000,000 of charges on irrigation 
projects. 

Following the same policies as the 
Federal Government the States have en- 
tered _ into land-settlement activities of 
a simnilar nature. Many States have im- 
migeration departments for the purpose 
of encouraging the movement of settlers 
new and cutover lands. The Federal 
and State activities Ihave in turn been 
supplemented by the ‘work of chambers 
of commerce, bankers, real-estate oper- 
and other private agencies in- 


regions, As a result of such policies ag- 
riculture is a highly competitive in- 


|} dustry, production is mot adjusted to de- 


mand and is often beyond consumer 
needs, and in consequence small return 
is received. In this program of land de- 
velopment, settlement and utillzation no 
account is taken of the resulting in- 
creased production upon prices of farm 
products. 


N ow in view of the Gemand from farm- 
|} ers 


(and I think it is a just demand) 
that farming be made a good business 
as that term is applied to other indus- 
tries, is it not time for the Government 
itself and all agencies interested in the 
welfare of farmers to adopt a plan of 


land utilization adapted to modern con- | 


ditions ,a program which will not only 
lead to economic land utilization, to a 
supply of food for owr people but also 
will have as its object the general wel- 
fare of the farming population itself? 

Such a program would first of all dea! 
from this standpoint with the question 
of reclamation by irrigation and by 


drainage as governmental projects. What | 


from 


will be the effect upon agriculture 
of Commerce, The 
full text: 
Citizens of the United States having 
taxable income in 
permiitted to make the same deductions 
en their income tax 
foreigners, 

The amount of the income tax now 
paid by an Americam citizen having a 


same as that paid by a Swedish subject, 
other things being equal, 


report follows in | in frequent transshipments to which the 


Since, according to the Depart- 
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Trade Practices 


| America Is Leader 
As Basis of Agricultural Program| 


In Volume of Exports | 


Canada Ranked Second as. 


Supplier of World De- | 


mand During Last 


The United States leads in exports of | 
rubber footwear, having sold to foreign 
| countries in 1927 a total of 8,140,601} 
| pairs valued at $7,072,937, the Rubber 
| Division of the Department of Commerce 
| stated August 20. Canada ranked sec- 
|ond, with exports of 6,670,048 pairs val- 
|ued at $5,701,115. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The United States is the largest sup-| 
plier of rubber footwear to the world— 
last year it sold to foreign countries 
| 8,140,601 pairs valued at $7,072,937. 
| Nearest competitor to the United 
| States is Canada; it exported 6,670,048 
| pairs valued at $5,701,115. France fol- 
lowed with an estimated 4,138,000 pairs | 
and the United Kingdom with 2,980,608 
|pairs. These statistics include rubber 


| rubbe overshoes, galoshes, and canvas 





rubber-soled shoes. 

Of the four major sources the United 
Kingdom occupies a peculiar position, 
|maintaining an unfavorable balance in 
|the trade of rubber footwear. Besides | 
| being a world competitor the United) 
| Kingdom imports large quantities from! 
| Canada, France, and the United States, | 
being the principal outlet for the prod- | 
| ucts of all three countries. Although 
| small quantities of rubber footwear are 
; imported into France, Canada, and the 
| United States, these countries are looked 
upon essentially as export markets. | 

However, these four countries are not 
jthe only sources of rubber footwear. 
|Germany, Sweden, and Latvia maintain 
a substantial export trade, as well as'| 
other minor countries of Europe. In the 
Far Eeast British Malaya and Japan ex-! 
port large quantities of rubber footwear! 
| which compete with the major markets, 
|but only on a_ price basis. In 
| America canvas rubber-soled shoes are! 
| being manufactured by the larger coun- 
| tries, but the trade is confined solely to 
| domestic consumption. | 


| 


South} 


| Although the United States led in ex-| 
{ports of rubber footwear in 1927, a de- | 
cline of 4 per cent in volume or 337,354 | 
pairs took place as compared with 1926. | 
On the other hand Canada, nearest com- 
| petitor, increased exports by 39,985 pairs. | 
| The year 1928 may develop some radi-| 
jcal changes in international trade. The) 
' United States exports during the first | 
| six months of 1928 are approximately 50) 
per cent of the entire year 1927, while, 
Canadian exports for the corresponding 
| period are 63 per cent. 

This large increase in the Canadian | 
trade of rubber footwear places Canada | 
as the leader during the first half year) 
| 1928, exceeding the United States by 72,-| 
| 435 pairs, The excess is in the trade of} 
| canvas rubber-soled shoes, which during! 
| the 1928 period, has amounted to 3,536,-| 
{692 pairs. On the other hand United 
| States exports of rubber boots and shoes 
| have exceeded those of Canada by a sub- 
stantial margin. 
| France falls into third place with 56} 


la statement made public by the De-|sured to Harvard University for 1,000 


|diseases of plants is the result of an en-| 
Improved Deman 


‘Consumption Declared to Be “ve"ing about three acres 


|materialize and average yields be ob-|ities—has never been attempted at the 


|sphere crops. Should the crops of north- jnurseries, and building up a library and 


\the European rye crop, which would in- of the arboretum, two departments of | 
|to date indicate that the European rye| Pathology and one in genetics. The work 
|crop may 


and prices of wheat through the past five | tematic botanist whose field will cover 
| years indicates that the world 


| about 5 per cent per year, owing to | ae” men who 
|creases in population, the tendency to|,)- 
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Rubber - 


Harvard to Extend Arboretum Work 
To Include Hybridization of Plants 


Agriculture 


Optimism Prevails 
In South Africa for 


Part of $10,000,000 Endowment to Be Used in Establish- Coming W ool Season 


ing Two Departments for Study. 


‘Next Clip Is Expected to Be 
An Influencing Factor 
In Growing 


Trade. 


\years on the present site tax free by an| Optimism for the wool season to open 
arrangement with the City of Boston,|next month prevails in South Africa 
The statement in full text follows; |Where the coming clip is expected to be 
: , » arevet A new and larger greenhouse is being |" influencing factor in the growing 
. a ee sa eae ovided | rected at the Arnold Arboretum of Har- |trade In wool, the Department of Com- 
ee ae ______ |vard University, at Jamaica Plain, Mass.|merce has just been informed by the 
= = In this greenhouse, which will occupy a|Assistant Trade Commissioner at Johan- 
lsite on the South Street side of the |nesburg, Edward B. Lawson. 
arboretum, there will be a laboratory; The report follows in full text: 
jfully equipped for research in pathology In spite of the fact that the South 
and genetics, a workroom for potting, | African wool season is at an end, a great 
land pits for growing woody plants. The |deal of interest appears manifest in wool 
|greenhouse will be about 50 feet long.|circles. Optimism for the coming sea- 
jlt is to be adjoined by a new nursery |son, following a most satisfactory sell- 
of land. ing season, when disposal has taken 
place at almost record speed, is rYre- 
ported and wool interests are expecting 
that the coming season’s clip will be 
an influencing factor in the growing 
trade in wool. 


An important phase of arboretum/lished to study all woody plants capa- 
work, the hybridization of plants, will|ble of standing the climate of New Eng- 
be undertaken for the first time at ihe] land. 

Arnold Arboretum of Harvard Univer-| The Jamaica Plain reservation for the | 
sity, Jamaica Plain, Mass., according to|study of plants, it was stated, is as- | 


partment of Agriculture. 
The extension of the work of the ar- 
boretum into the living conditions and 


|New Phase of Work 

To Be Attempted 

| A most important phase o€ arboretum 
work—hybridization, and the study of liv- ! 


Y .. 9 fy > ly Ps : . : 
[Continued from Page 1.) ing conditions and diseases of plants with 
the larger Canadian crep now in prospect|a view of improving their inherent qual- 


Likely to Offset Increase 
In Supply. 





Early Shearing Likely. 
Discussion is centered chiefly around 
|shearing and quality prospects and early 
shearing is likely to mark the coming 
season as extensive plans are being made, 
it is understood, for the opening of the 
{season this month. 

In view of the important position in 
the economic existence of South Africa 
occupied by the wool trade, movements 
| designed to bring about improved quality 
of product and improve marketing con- 
|ditions, are of importance. Delegates 
from all parts of the three provinces of 
the Union, Natal not being represented, 
met in Johannesburg recently in what 
was known as the Annual Meeting of 
the National Wool Growers’ Association. 
More than ordinary interest attached 
itself to this cooperative endeavor to 
| brine about a national control and better- 
ment of conditions in the wool trade. 


Progress Made in 1927. 


A great deal of publicity has been 
given to alleged false packing in con- 
nection with overseas shipments and 
|some fear has been expressed as to the 
in many countries, and improved pur-|, The Arnold Arboretum w-- established | detrimental effect on the reputation of 
chasing power of consumers in many in 1872 for the study and cultivation of all South African wool exported. A num- 
foreign countries. Although the high,all woody plants capable of withstand-|ber of cooperative societies or associa- 
rate of increase may not be continued|ing the climate of Massachusetts. The| tions have been functioning in various 
through the coming season, it is reason-|°riginal endowment was $100,000, given | sections of the wool growing areas of 
ble to expect that the increase in pro-|to Harvard University by a local mer- South Africa, but there seemed to be no 
duction will be largely offset by the in-' chant. In carrying out this trust Harvard central or unified control of wool _grow- 
crease in the demand for wheat. set aside 125 acres of land knownas the | ing, packing and standardization. One of 

The increase in production § in the| Bussey farm. By an arrangement with | the objects of this recent Johannesburg 

United States indicated by August con-| the city of Boston the Arnold Arboretum conference was to establish 8 National 
ditione ta mostly ini the supply of hard| iS assured of its present site for 1,000 | Wool Growers Association, in order 
red spring wisest, The production of | ¥¢2"s and is tax free. The roads in the| that they might gain the confidence of 
itt veel weak Sakoat Stilt appears to|atboretum are maintained by the city as|the world.” There is apparently an in- 
ha about 40,000,000 bushels less  than| Part of the park system. Under Pro- | tention to bring together the sheep-rais- 
last vear and the production of white fessor Sargent’s guidance the endowment | ing elements and the wool-selling ele- 
wheat mav be a little less than last year.|W@S increased to more than_ $1,000,000 | ments which bids to be successful. 
The aeathaiiie. supply of soft red winter |and the area to 260 acres. The arbore- During recent years, substantial prog- 
mat. stake appears to be less than the|tum now includes more than 6,500 species | ress has been made in the wool industry 
doneatac requirements for this class of | Of trees, shrubs, and vines. and in 1927 South Africa exported wool 
wheat, while supplies of all the other! Of the projected Sargent memorial | valued at more than £17,000,000, rank- 
classes now appear to be equal to or in|fund of $1,000,000 more than $900,000 | ine high among the primary industries 
excess of domestic requirements. jhas been collected. of the country. 


tained in Argentina and Australia, the| Arnold Arboretum because of lack of 


re alile : : . 9g.99|necessary facilities. Up to the present 
world’s supply of wheat for the 1928 29! time the work carried om at tie ar- 


season would probably be about 4 per) boretum has consisted mainly of assem- 
cent larger than the supply available! bling woody plants and trees from all 
for the 1927-28 season. | parts of the world, identifying, classify- 
j : . , ing, 1 propagating them and exchang- 
It is still too early to appraise accu- | 8 a " aida aue 3 

rately the quality of the Northern Hemi- | "& them with other arboreta and 

| herbarium 

ern Europe and Canada prove to be of . 
higher quality than last year, the as | With part of the $1,000,000 endowment 
sulting increase in millable wheat would | 2°W being raised as a memorial to 
probably be offset by the reduction in|Charles Sprague Sargent, late director 
crease the demand for wheat. Reports, "esearch are to be established, one in 
be about 75,000,000 bushels| genetics will be supervised by Dr. 
less than last year. | Edward M. East, of the Bussey Institute. 
A review of the world’s consumption | There is to be added to the staff a sys: 


dawand| oe: woody plants of tropical America. 
for wheat has increased at the rate of | 2t is planned to offer opportunitiy for 


degree in 


shift from the other breadstuffs to wheat) ‘his field. 











County Agricultural Agent.” 


iy a : a . 6 | per cent of the total trade for 1927 and} 
ei rs : - e_°8 re ° ¢ 
rcs aeons es aga the United Kingdom with 53 per cent.| 
varietal name and does not carry a} Thus, it is evident that American exports 
| geograhpic significance, I do not believe | —. —_ - mn eee 
such action would be justified or suceess- | ro rapidly es those of competitors. the 
ful. The varieties known as ‘Red Jersey’ | the United States is to maintain e| 
‘Yellow Jersey’ and ‘Big Stem Jersey’ leadership in this trade, domestic manu- 
are grown in Delaware, Maryland, Vir- ad must aan — trade a 
ginia and other States as well as in New ~~ ar "ahad Pies hear =e 
Jersey. (Signed) C. V. Marvin, Acting Or the year tham that ol whe Nrst. 
Secretary.” 
“Dear Mr. Lamb: This will acknowl- | 
edge receipt of your letter of the 4th in- | 
stant, and I wish + advise that under} 
date of August 9, Acting Secretary of | 5a st ie eee eae 
Katiodiona, C V. Marvin, gave me this [Continwed from Page 1.] 
information contained in the attached for administration, and $60,000 for the} 
copy of letters. ' forest taxation inquiry leaves $25,000,000 
“It seems that the Department of Ag-| for extra allotments. Thusin 1929 for| 
riculture is not willing to help Jersey | the first time the appropriation will be | 
potato growers, and I have been wonder-| divided almost in accordance with the | 
ing if it would not be a good idea to have| original program of the Department of | 
the New Jersey Department of Agricul-| Agriculture, by which 25 per cent of the | 
ture take this matter up formally with} Whole would be distributed as extra al- 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Although} lotments. 
the sweet potato season is now over for|. Extra allotments for the fiscal _ year 
this year something may be done between | 1929 are based on the amounts the States | 
now and next summer to correct the| expended for forest fire prevention in 
situation of which I believe the Clouces- | the calendar year 1928. Previously extra | 
ter County Board of Agriculture has | allotments have been determined on the | 
justly complained.” basis of estimated expenditures by the 
, ; (Signed). E. I. EDWARDS.” States in the fiscal year covered by the 
“Dear Senator: I was very glad to ; allotments. This. change will greatly 
lreccive your letter of August 2 in con- | simplify the handling of reimbursements. | 
| nection with the sweet potato situation | Hereafter reimbursements for fire-pre- | 
about which we have had some  cor- | Vention expenditures will be made _cur-| 
lrespondence. We certainly appreciate | tently on a 50-50 basis until the State 
|your interest in this matter and trust | has received the whole of its extra _allot- | 
|that something can be done that will | ment. Under this arrangement, also, it 
| correct the situation. Up to the present | will be possible to announce the amounts | 
; time nothing has been done to my knowl- re extra allotments as soon after the | 
|edge by the Department of Agriculture beginning of each calendar year as the} 
ito secure any information that might | Federal appropriation is made. | 


|correct the situation. The sweet potato | : | 
|season is over for the present, but if/Gain in W heat Exports 
Noted Early in August | 





Extra Allotments Made 
To Fight Forest Fires | 





{some work could be started the latter 
part of September and continue during | 
ithe next sweet potato shipping season, | 
; during the fall and winter, I believe the 
‘necessary information that is needed 
' could be secured. I think that if a man ee : 
ifrom the Department of Agriculture | Wer. 11,435,000 ee against | 
|would investigate the matter he could | 20,618,000 bushels for the cor responding | 
very easily secure the necessary data. | Period last year, according to a state- 
' (Signed). G. E LAMB ; ment made public by the Department of 
: . : - | Agriculture. The statement in full text 

follows. 


NE | 


E 3 Exports of wheat including flour from 
‘Improved Packing Sought | 


the United States from July 1 through} 
c 5 at ae August 11 were 11,435,000 bushels against | 
InAntimony Ore From China 


. ‘ . | 
Exports of wheat including flour from 


America from July 1 through August | 


20,618,000 bushels for the corresponding 
|period last vear. Exports during the 
in the packing of anti-! week ended August 11 were the largest | 
Chinese ports!of the season amounting to 3,491,000 | 
is planned by the Shanghai Trans-Pacific | bushels against 2,395,000 bushels the | 
Freight Bureau according to present | Previous week but were below the aver- 
| plans, the Assistant Trade Commissioner | age weekly export during August for 
lat Shanghai, Granville Woodward, has | the past two years. 

advised the Department of Commerce. eager ee 

leat report of the Department follows in} Lumber Exports Gain 

| full text: | 
Considerable difficulty is reported to 
| have been experienced by shipping com- 
| panies owing to declared frailty of cases 


Improvement 
;mony ore shipments from 


| 


For Philippine Islands | 
Philippine Islands lumber exports rose| 
to 38,031,320 board feet valued at ap-| 
|cargo is subjected. |proximately $1,200,000 during the first 
In a recent letter to members of the|five months of this year from 25,160,160 | 


Sweden are now | Trans-Pacific Freight Bureau, the Secre-| board feet valued at approximateiy $987,- | 


|tary of that organization made the sug-|000 during the corresponding period in| 


returns as other | gesstion that, as efforts to have shippers! 1927, Assistant Trade Commissioner W. | 


adopt a better style of packing have|K, Hoyt, Manila, informs the Depart-| 
proved more or Tess unsuccessful, ocean} ment of Commerce ina report made pub- | 
carriers notify shippers that cases foun | lic August 21. 


subject, the Assistant Trade|taxable income in Sweden is about the | to be in a frail or broken condition prior! About 50 per cent of these shipments 


to transshipment at Shanghai would be|were to the United States and Japan | 
recoopered at consignec’s expense. was a close second, he stated, 


ls ‘ok 


3,000,000 Years 
to Prepare 


The Land We Needed 


Down in southern Florida there is 
ahuge area, some 500,000 acres, inthe 
form of a natural limestone bowl! full 
ofa rich, black muck, said by experts 
to be among the most fertile soils on 
earth. For something like three 
million years Lake Okeechobee, ad- 
joining this district on the north, has 
overflowed annually in a_ slow, thin 
sheet of water, carrying a load of silt, 
decomposed vegetable matter and 
mineral salts,and depositing them on 
the floor of the bowl. 

Gradually this deposited soil began 
toappear above water in the form of 
islands. “Chen came a tough, wiry 
growth known as saw grass. For 
countless thousands of years this saw 
grass has grownits yearly crop, died, 
rotted and become part of the earth 
that has now completely filled the 
limestone bowl. 

In this region, called the Ever- 
glades, are combined a soil of aston- 


ishing fertility, an even climate, and 
an abundance of tropical sunshine. 
For twenty years the State and other 
agencies have been at work digging 
drainage canals to carry off the excess 
water, and at last the land is being 
released for use. 

The Southern Sugar Company has 
acquired one hu ndredthousand acres 
of this fabulously rich muck land. 
Extensive experimental work , has 
proved this region among the choicest 
on earthfor sugar growing. Com plete 
water control has been established on 
nearly forty thousand acres. Sugar 
cane has been planted sufficient to 
yield acrop of about 300,000 tons of 
cane in 1928, which two large extract- 
ing millsare ready to handle. All this 
has been done under the supervision 
of highly competent engineers and 
sugar operators. A bookletdescribing 
the Company’s activities will be sent 
upon request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTH COAST COM PANY 


Mills and Plantations in Loutsiana 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Railroads 
Authority Is Granted |Southern Pacific Railway Authorized 


To Railway to Issue 


Pertland & Ogdensburg Road 
To Use Proceeds to Re- 
fund Maturing 

« Securities. 


The Portland & Ogdensburg Railway 
has been authorized by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission to issue $2,119,000 
of 4'% per cent first mortgage gold 


liénds, to be sold at not less than 96 and | 


interest, and the proceeds to be used to 
refund maturing bonds. 

The full text of the report by Division 
4, dated August 15, in Finance Docket 
No.''7044, follows: 

‘The Portland & Ogdensburg Railway, 
a corporation organized for the purpose 
of engaging in transportation by rail- 
yYoad_subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, and the Maine Central Railroad 
Company and the Portland Terminal 
Company, common carriers by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, by a 
joint application have duly applied for 


autherity under section 20a of that act! 


for the Portland & Ogdensburg to issue 
$2,119,000 of 4'2 per cent first-mortgage 
gold bonds, for the Maine Central to 


assume obligation and liability, as guar- | 


Portland 
to the 
mortgage 


antor thereof, and for the 
Terminal Company to consent 
issue of the bonds and to a 


securing them. No objection to the grant- | 


ing-of the application has been presented 
to us. 
Road Operated Under Lease. 


The railroad of the Portland & Ogdens- 
burg was demised to the Maine Ceniral 


for 999 years by a lease dated August ! 
20,1888, as amended by a supplementary ! 


agreement dated July 24, 1890. By a 
lease executed September 6, 1911, the 
Maine Central, with the consent of the 
Portland & Ogdensburg, sublet to the 
Terminal Company certain portions of 
the property of the Portland & Ogdens- 
burg situated in Portland, South Port- 
lend and Westbrook, Me., for the re- 
mainder of the 999-year term. 

The lease to the Maine Central pro- 
vides that the lessor shall issue mort- 
gage’bonds at the request of the lessee 
to retire any previous issue of the lessor’s 
bonds. This lease also provides that 
exch bond so issued shall bear the lessee’s 
guaranty of the payment of the princi- 
pal and interest. First-mortgage bonds 
ot the lessor amounting to $2,119,000, 
snd bearing interest at 41%2 per cent, 
wiH mature November 1, 1928, and the 
léssee has requested the lessor to issue 
first-mortgage bonds to refund them. 
Accordingly, the lessor seeks authority 
to issue the proposed bonds, the proceeds 
therefrom to be used to refund the ma- 
tuving bonds. The Maine Central seeks 
authority to guarantee the new bonds 
and the Terminal Company, which has 
a leasehold interest in a portion of the 
prpperty that will be covered by the new 
mortgage securing the proposed issue, 
seeks authority to consent to the issue 
of the bonds and to the mortgage se- 
curing them. 


Secured by Mortgage. 

The proposed bonds will be secured 
hs a mortgage to be executed under 
axte of November 1, 1928, by the Port- 
land & Ogdensburg and the Maine Cen- 
tral ‘to the Portland National Bank, as 
trustee. The proposed mortgage. a copy 
of which is filed with the application, 
recites that the Terminal Company has 


duly consented to the issue thereunder | 
atthe proposed bonds and to the action | 


the Portland & Ogdensburg and the 
ine Central in executing the morigage 
subjecting the property and franchises 
covered by the sublease of September 6, 
111, to the lien of the mortgage. The 
+ 
on the mortgage its consent thereto. 

The bonds will be dated November 1, 
1928, will bear interest at the rate of 
per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually, and will mature November 1, 
1955. They will be payable to bearer 
and registrable as to principal. and will 
he in the denomination of $1,000. Each 
hond will bear the guaranty of the Maine 
Central of the punctual payment of the 
principal and interest as they severally 
become due. 


Bids to be Asked. 

No negotiations for the sale of the 
bonds are pending. It is proposed to 
request bids from banks and bankers and 
t» sell the bonds to the highest bidder, 
but at not less than 96 per cent of par. 
On that basis the annual cost will 
approximately 4.775 per cent. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the Portland & Ogdensburg 
and “the proposed assumption of obliga- 


rs 
-. 
siaine 


4 


be 


tion and liability in respect thereof by | 


the Maine Central and the Terminal Com- 
pany as foresaid (a) are for a lawful 
object within the respective corporate 
purposes of the applicants, and com- 
patible with the public interest, which 
ls_mecessary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
them of service to the public as com- 
mon carriers, which will not impair their 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
are reasonably and appropriate for such 
purpose, 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Egyptian Railways Contract 
For Supply of Welsh Coal 


Contracts for 90,000 tons of Welsh 
coal at $6.58 c. i. f. Alexandria have 
just been made by the Egyptian Rail- 
ways, the Department of Commerce was 
advised August 20 in cabled reports 


from its London representative. British | 


coal output for the week ended July 28 
amounted to 4,455,900 tons with 897,800 
persons employed. The report follows in 
full text: 

The Egyptian Railways have con- 
tracted for 90,000 tons of Welsh coal at 
a price of $6.58 c. i. f. Alexandria, de- 


spite lower bids offered by the York- | 


shire and Northumberland Districts. The 
balance included a new tender of 110,000 
tons for December 12 delivery, no price 
being quoted for this portion of ‘the 
shipment. 

Other recent contracts awarded Brit- 
ish coals include the Danish railways 
and the Bordeaux Gasworks, but the 
trade generally remains quiet. «+ 

There are three new mergers reported 
to be in process of formation in North- 
umberland, inyolving respectively, 3, 15, 
and 9 collieries. 

Output for the week ended July 28 
pmounted to 4,455,900 tons and the num- 
ber of persons employed 897,800, 


¥minal Company will formally indorse | 


To Issue $4,815.000 of Trust Certificates 
$2,119,000 of Bonds Purchase of L 


| 
The Southern Pacific Company has 


been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce. Commission, in a report and or- 
der in Finance Docket No. 7062, dated 


August 14 and fade public on August 
| 20, to assume obligation and liability in 
|respect of $4,815,000 of equipment trust 
| certificates, to be sold at not less than 
(9814 per cent of par and accrued divi- 
dends. 


4 follows: 


The Southern Pacific Company, a com- 
mon carrier by railroad engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, has duly applied for 
authority under section 20a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to assume obliga- 
tion and liability in respect of $4,815,000 
lof Southern Pacific Company equipment- 
trust certificates, series K, by entering 
into and equipment-trust agreement un- 
‘der which the certificates will be issued 
‘and into a lease of certain equipment to 
be acquired. No objection to the grant- 
ing of the application has been presented 
to us. 

The applicant represents that it is in 
,need of the following new equipment: 
Eight 4-8-2, steam locomotives, $676,- 
1048; ten 4-8-8-2 steam locomotives, $1,- 
| 286,039.40; three 4-6-2 steam locomo- 
tives, $223,541.22; ten cylindrical loco- 
motive tenders, $170,740; nine cylindrical 
locomotive tenders, $134,550.90. 

_ 282 50-ton automobile cars, $672,- 

057.60; 409 50-ton flat cars, $677,713; 
175 50-ton oil cars, $403,403; 50 steel- 
underframe caboose cars, $142,600; 15 
steel-underframe caboose cars, $42,- 
016.35; 6 baggage-postal cars, $155,- 
736; 6 baggage-postal cars, $154,957.44; 
10 baggage cars, $212,520; 15 passenger 
;coachek, $458,055; 10 passenger coaches, 
| $304,790! 

Five passenger coaches, three com- 
partments, $161,180; 6 dining cars, $305,- 
856; 2 electric dump cars, motor type, 
$25,626; 7 electric dump cars, trailer type, 
$48,440; one 7-ton self-propelling crane, 
$10,958.65; one 25-ton  self-propelling 
crane, $16,220.59; one 60-ton self-pro- 
pelling crane, $30,491.72; one 160-ton 
self-propelling crane, $50,421; one steam- 
operated pile driver, $51,272.79; one 
| steam-operated pile driver, $28,845; one 
iJordan spreader, $21,000; total, $6,445,- 
077.66. 


Arrangements Made 
To Buy Equipment 


Andrew S. Hannum and Harry Wells, 
as vendors, will procure the equipment 
and will enter into an agreement with 
,the Bank of North America & Trust 
Company, as trustee, and the applicant, 
creating the Southern Pacific Company 
equipment trust, series K, and will sell 
the trust equipment to the trustee. 

Upon delivery of any of the equipment 
to the trustee, it will issue to the vendors, 
or upon their order for distribution to 
the subscribers to the equipment trust, 
Southern Pacific Company equipment- 
trust certificates, series K, to a prin- 
cipal amount equal to 75 per cent of the 
cost of the equipment, but not exceed- 
ing $4,815,000 in the aggregate, or the 
trustee may, at the request of the ven- 
dors, deliver the certificates to them or 
upon their order upon the deposit with 
the trustee, or to its credit in certain 
| depositaries, of a sum in cash equal to 
the principal amount of the certificates 
requested to be delivered. 

From the fund thus deposited the trus- 
tee will pay 75 per cent of the cost of 
the equipment. That portion of the pur- 
chase price of the equipment not pro- 
vided for by the issue of certificates will 
be paid from the installments of rental 
payable under the terms of the lease. 

The equipment-trust agreement will be 
dated August 1, 1928, and will provide 
for the issue by the Bank of North 
America & Trust Company, as trustee, 
of certificates evidencing shares in the 
equipment trust. The certificates will be 
in the denomination of $1,000, payable 
to bearer and registrable as to principal. 
They will mature serially in amounts of 
$321,000 on August 1 in each of the 
years from 1929 to 1943, inclusive, and 
will have dividend warrants attached en- 
titling the holders to dividends at the 
rate of 412 per cent per annum from 
August 1, 1928, payable semi-annually 
on February 1 and August 1 of each 
year. 

Under the terms of the agreement the 
applicant will indorse upon each of the 
certificates, substantially in the form 
given in the agreement, its unconditional 
guaranty of the payment of the principal 
thereof and the dividends thereon when 
they become payable. 

The lease of the equipment between 
the Bank of North America & Trust 
Company and the epplicant will be dated 
|August 1, 1928, and will provide that 
the lessee shall pay to the lessor (a) 
amounts in cash equal to the difference 
between the cost of the trust equipment 
and the principal amount of certificates 
issuable in respect thereof, but not less 
than 25 per cent of such cost; (b) neces- 
sary and reasonable expenses of the 
trust and lease; (c) any and all taxes 
upon the income or property of the trust: 
(d) the dividend warrants when they 
become payable; and (e) $321,000 on 
August 1 in each of the years from 1924 
to 1943, inclusive, 


Minimum Amount 
Fixed for Purchases 


The lease will further provide, pur- 
suant to provisions of the agreement, 
that should the cost of the equipment 
heretofore set forth not amount to at 
least $6,420,000, other new equipment of 
;Such cost that the aggregate cost of all 
ithe trust equipment will be at least 
that amount will be acquired and sub- 
jJected to the trust. Title to the trust 


Railroad Seeks Right 
To Abandon Part of Line 


_ The City and County of Denver, Colo., 
In an application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, made public on 
August 20, asks that a certificate of pub- 
| lic convenience and necessity be issued 
authorizing the abandonment by the 
Colorado & Southern Railway of a part 
of its Platte Canon line from Waterton 
to Buffalo, Colo., 19.2 miles, so as to 
make the canyon site of the line avail- 
able for the construction of a reservoir. 
, The applicant has on file with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission application for 
a preliminary permit for the construc- 
| tion of additional reservoirs. 


| 
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Rate Decisions 


ocomotives, Cars, Cranes, and Pile Drivers 


To Be Made by Road. 


equipment will remain in the trustee 
until all payments under the lease have 
been made, whereupon it will be trans- 
ferred to the applicant or its nominee. 

Invitations for bids for the proposed 
equipment-trust certificates were sent to 
60 banks and bankers and three bids 
were received, representing nine banks 
and bankers. The highest bid was 9744 
per cent of par and accrued dividends. 
As the annual cost to the applicant on 


The full text of the report by Division!¢hat basis would be about 4.9411 per 


cent, all bids were rejected. 
Subsequently Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
offered to purchase the certificates 


dends, 
the applicant 

4.7785 per cent. 
herein will provide that the certificates 


would be approximately 


shall be sold at a price not less than} 


9814 per cent of par and accrued divi- 


dends. 

We find that the proposed assumption 
of obligation and liability by the ap- 
plicant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful 
object within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, which 
Is necessary and appropriate for and 


consistant with the proper performance | 


by it of service to the public as a com- | 
mon carrier, which will not impair its} 
ability to perform that service, and (b) | 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Bond Issue by Road | 
In West Authorized 


C.,C. & C. Railway Permitted 
To Sell $60,000 of 


Securities, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 20 made public a supplemental 
yeport and order in Finance Docket No. | 
4691 authorizing the Cowlitz, Chehalis & | 
Cascade Railway to issue $60,000 of gen- 
eral and refunding 6 per cent gold bends, | 
to be sold at par and interest. The text | 
of the report by Division 4, dated August ! 
14, follows: 

By our order herein of May 23, 1925, 
we authorized the Cowlitz, Chehalis & 
Cascade Railway to issue $729,000 of | 
general and refunding 6 per cent gold 
bonds for refunding purposes and for 
constructing a 14-mile extension of its: 
line. That portion of the application re- 
questing authority to procure the au- 
thentication and delivery of $271,000 of! 
like bonds was dismissed, but our order 
herein of October 15, 1927, authorized 
the issue of $60,000 additional of such! 
bonds, the proceeds to be used in com- 
pleting construction of the extension. 

The applicant now seeks authority by 
a further supplemental application filed 
July 14, 1928, to issue an additional $60,- | 
000 of the bonds for which authority to 
procure authentication and delivery was 
requested in the original application. 
The proposed bonds are to be issued in 
respect of equipment procured for the 
operation of the 14-mile extension, which 
equipment consists of 2 locomotives, 91 
logging cars, 1 oil tank car, and 1 ¢a- 
boose, costing $61,506.94. The details as 
to this equipment are given in the ap- 
plication. 

The four trunk lines connecting with} 
the applicant’s railroad, viz. the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, | 
Great Norihern Railway, Northern Pa- 
cifie Railway, and Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, have 
agreed to purchase the proposed bonds| 
at par under the same conditions and 
terms on which they purchased $501,000! 
of similar bonds now held by them. The| 
proceeds of the bonds are to be used for! 
the following purposes: To retire short-} 
term notes fiven for equipment, $47,-| 
079; to pay for rail used in making addi-} 
tions and betterments and in construc-! 
tion of the extension, $6,824; to pay bal-! 
ance owing on locomotive, $4,500; and 
to partially reimburse the applicant’s| 
treasury for expenditures made in ac-} 
quiring equipment, $1,597. 

We find that the proposed issue of | 
$60,0C0 of general and refunding 6 per! 
cent gold bonds by the applicant as 
aforesaid (a) is for lawful objects within 
its corporate purposes, and compatible 
with the public interest, which are neces- 
sary and appropriate for and consistent 
with the proper performance by it of 
service to the public as a common e¢ar- 
rier, and which will not impair its abilit, 
to perform that service, and (b) is rea- 
sonably necessary and appropriate for 
such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Unif ormity Sough t 
In Shipping Practices 


American and Cuban Railwavs 
Plan to Cooperate. 

‘ Efforts to obtain greater uniformity 

in Cuban and American railway shipping 

practices will be made in the fall when 


rules proposed by transportation agen- | 


cies at the recent Department of Com- 
merce meeting are to be presented to a 
Cuban-American rail conference for final 
acceptance, the Department stated on 
August 20. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Uniformity in Cuban and American 
railway shipping practices is aimed at in 
rules proposed by transportation agen- 
cies at a meeting called recently by the 


Department of Commerce at the sugges. | 


tion of those agencies interested. 


The proposed rules, believed beneficial | 


to both Cuban and American carrier in- 
terests, change certain practices govern- 
ing the rail movement of commodities 
to Cuba from the United States. They 
American rail conference 
ceptance. 

Among the proposed regulations were: 
The acceptance of Weighing and Inspec- 
tion Bureau certifications jointly 
Cuban and American carriers; the estab- 
lishment of uniform practices for extra 
changes such as might be assessed on 
packing heuse produce in movement to 
Cuba; and the establishment of joint 


for final ac- 


arrangement to assure that delivery re- | 


ceipt would carry a full and accurate 
description of the goods upon delivery 
and grant all proper exceptions. 


at} 
9814 per cent of par and accrued divi-! 
On that basis the annual cost to} 


Our order to be entered | 


| listed thereon without a statement oi, 
| valuation; 


| ment was issued as instructions to Gov-|is quoted at .2680 cents). 


{only be maintained when the valuation} 


| ernment bill of lading or notations placed 


, changes or notations should be fully ex- 


| 


I 'to various points. 
are to be presented this fall to a Cuban- | 


by! 
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Automobiles 


Automobile Production for Seven Months 


Charges for Shipping 
Held to Be Based on Of 1928 Shows Increase Over Last Year 


Shipper’s Valuation | O“put for July Also Greater Than in Same Month of 


ee ee 1927, Department of Commerce Reports. 


‘Ruling Excluding Unex- 

plained Notation of Value | 

Is Sustained on | 
Appeal. 


Automobile production in the United; nounced August 20 as the result of re- 
States for the seven months ending in| Ports of factory sales received from 
9 £99 R99 : manufacturers. 
July was 2,592,592 as compared with 2,-) An 
oo eos ee in| 1928, over that of July, 1927, also was 
1927, the Department of Commerce an-, noted. ; ) 

; ———-<} also are included in the following table: 
UNITED STATES. | CANADA. 
Passenger Passenger 

cars, cars, 
199,650 11,745 
14,826 
19,089 
20,890 
21,991 
16,470 
8,719 
113,730 


” 


| 
| 


The valuation upon which charges are 
{based must be given by the shipper, and} 1997 
' not by the express company, the Assist-! tTanuary 
ant Comptroller General of the United; eo 
. ae : March 
States, Lurtin R. Ginn, has just ruled. April 
An announcement issued by the General) yj. 
Accounting Office follows in full text: June 
The American Railway Express Com-, JU!» 
pany applied per letter of June 14, 1928 
(file G-10-5) for review of settlement 
T-58007-M., May 24, 1928, of bill L-3- 
2954 in deducting from amount other- 
wise due thereon the sum of 50 cents on 
;account of overpayment by Major E. T. 
Comegys per voucher 278, June, 1927, ol 
earrier’s bill K-4-3651 for a valuation! 
charge on a shipment from Brooklyn, N. 1998 
Y., to Frankford Arsenal, Bridesburg, j..)ya;y 
Pa., per bill of lading A-1287659, March pebruary 
15, 1927. March 


e e ° April 
Notation On Receipt. eras 
The Government bill of lading form 


Total, 
238,927 
304,76: 
394,443 
404,750 


Trucks. 
39,277 


46,965 
43,238 


2,738 
31,617 26 


297,971 


"187,168 23,4388 
42, 2,387 
2,581 


Total (7 months) 2,039,488 


274,381 10,139 
226,445 
183,042 
109,758 
106,080 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


34,445 
33,944 
36,677 


12,526 
11,262 
7.791 
6,617 
3,435 


444 
158 


27,499 


2,568 


Total (year) 2,939,192 455,194 


205,576 5 


291,151 


.758 
189 
246 
*410,191 ’ 
*426,101 
#396, 967 


390,445 


June 3,05 
covering this shipment was prepared by , July oes 
the Supply Officer, 105th Field Artillery, | 


in the usual manner and the shipment, _ 


Total (7 months) 2,592,592 2,303,660 3 
: " *Revised. 
it was presented with the intaaaetnamaenih 
|shipment to the carrier’s agent who | i 
signed the receipt therefor and appar- S d h 
ently made a pencil notation on its face we 18 
“value $50.00.” This pencial notation | 
which is not authenticated was not on) 
the bill of lading when presented to the} 
carrier. | ee nee 

The carrier contends that the value = . . er 
was declared by a representative of the, Total Income Was 6 Per Cent |Commissioner Lafount Sa 


Shipping actical Plan Sought 
Increased in 1927) For Radio Allocation 


7* 
Western Stations Will Be 
Affected Adversely. 


| i 
' 


U. S. Government who presented the! e * 

shipment to its Teebheyan at Brooklyn; Higher Than Figure of 

that it is not possible for any of its em- “4 

ployes to place a valuation on any ship- Previous Year. 

ment; that the carri is in no way re- a tk Ee . | 4 Bee a dala 

veeaniiie tar sladinee the cuidaniien slinowe The total income of the Swedish — [Continued from Page 1.] 
than having it shown on the bill of lad- !chant marine for 1927 amounted to ap-| ber of each class in each zone; but, when 
ing and shipping orcer copy when re-| proximately $77,000,000, an increase for} it comes to dividing wave lengths and 
ceipt is given at point of origin, and} the year of about $5,000,000, or 6 per|the power to be used on each wave length 
that the statement of the Supply Officer,' cent, Assistant Trade Commissioner Basil | equally between the zones, making it 
105th Artillery, that authorization was, D. Hall, Stockholm, has advised the De-} conform also with power and licenses, 
not given to place a valuation on the|partment of Commerce. The full text}it beemes a more difficult problem. Then 
shipment does not relieve the Govern-! of the report follows: ; again, when that has been accomplished, 
ment Department of payment of the| Freight carried by the Swedish mer-|to divide these wave lengths between 


‘charge if it was declared at time of for-| chant marine in 1927 accounted for 268,-| States on the basis of population, still 


warding and also marked on the ship-| 470,444 crowns of the total income, and | further complicates the problem. 
ment itself. jwas 16,246,275 crowns over the 1926 

Reference is also made to supplement) total, while passenger_ fares increased | myself, have remained at the office until 
No. 25, Bulletin Nc. 7. issued by the! 85,038 crowns to 25,725,151 crowns. The | midnight on many occasions trying to 
Chief Coordinator relative to valuation| balance, 407,809 crowns, was earned by | solve the problem. We have sought 
placed on express shipments on Govern-| the mail carriers. The latter account to- | sounsel and advice from engineers and 
ment bills of lading. The said supple-| taled 324,603 crowns in 1926. (The crown | attorneys, and frankly my personal opin- 
ion is that while it is possible to com- 
ply with the law, its enforcement will 
be very detrimental to the West. Con- 
ditions in the Fifth Zone —— — 

“Tt jc oy oailnan 148.473 crowns from carrying mail. different from those in the irst one 
shieneh a eee eli eae caer Gross profit from forvign trade in- that it is. impossible to divide the radio 
a released value not exceeding $50 00 | creased from 235,605,570 crowns in 1926 | facilities in such a way as to give equal- 
jue sae anna of 100 Ibs. or less * * #/ to 252,309,524 crowns in 1927, and the |ized reception and transmission. 


“It is mandatory that the declared) 8*05% earnings from coastwise trade Stabilization Desired. 


' dropped from 42,582,315 crowns to 42,- : a3 
value be marked on the packages and |, saison : 233 530.840 No member of the Commission wants 
|} 293,880 crowns. A total of 233,530,8 scan utes an oa ts tea, ak 


In 1913, a total of 141,333,458 crowns 
was derived from freight traffic, 6,724,- 
132 crowns from passenger traffic, and 


ernment officials is preparing Govern-} 
ment bills of lading covering express. 
shipments. It provides that: 


amendment. 
A half dozen plans have been sub- 
mitted to the Commission for its con- 
sideration. 
missioners Pickard and 
Commissioners from the 


Caldwell, the 


j rc rine made a gross 
ish merchant ma g Sth and 


2.216.542 crowns in 1927 from 


pointed as an allocation committee, and 


on this set-up for the past two months, 
seems to have much merit. Today they 
are working with experts discussing dis- 
tances, the value of stations, etc., and 
it seems that they will within a few 
days have this plan completed, or in 
other words prepared in such a way as 
|to comply with the law. 

Any plan is going to reduce greatly 
the time of operation of broadcasting 
unless many stations are eliminated from 
the air. At the present writing the 
most I can expect is to have 30 full- 
time assignments on which to place the 
125 stations now operating in the Fifth 
Zone. This seems pretty hard on you 
broadcasters, but think of conditions in 
the Fourth Zone with almost 200 sta- 
\tions. However, be assured that I am 
| doing everything possible to watch your 
interest. I have personally taken no 
vacation and have been on the job every 
minute trying to find some solution and 
relief, : 

It would be difficult for me to guess 


thereon which affect the contract such 


shown on the bill of lading when ‘(1)j 7.77 ; igen ae Satoh 
such value exceeds $50.00 as to ship- a ae des Fai anda gg ‘set as |seems anxious to do everything possible 
ment weighing 100 pounds or less; (2) ms as Tee aTt cowwns ta 200k, and | to stabilize the industry, and to give 
or when such value exceeds 50 cents per | 133,961,092 crowns in 1913, while the the public that which Congress intended 
a a *, shipments weighing over total income earned from coastwise 
a a freight traffic dropped from 35,055,192 
Shipper Must Give Value. crowns in 1926 to 34,939,604 crowns in 
- : SRA RAE coke 
Though these instructions are explicit | 1927. This totaled 17,372,366 crowns in 
Swed 
is given by the shipping officer at the profit of 15 °10 ty 
time of the shipment and in the absence | the traffic between Sweden and foreign 
of such valuation no charge can be made | countries, and 100,092,982 crowns from 
based on either an assumed or actual! the traffic between foreign countries. The 
valuation. iformer totaled 137,300,000 an, er 
Thera « — ‘ ,.' the latter, 98,300,000 crowns in 1926. 
Where changes are made in the Gov The eutetandion chanae in 1927 as\ 
compared with 1926 is the increase of | 
| 9,400,000 crowns in the income derived | 
plained and authenticated by the Gov- | from the traffic Resdg sarod eonaen -— 
ernment official who makes the shipment | Great Britain. Trade between these two 
as required by paragraph 1 of “instruc- | countries was lower than normal in 1926, 
ing form, as unauthenticated and unex-| and of the above mentioned total, 4,600,- 
plained pencil notations on a Govern-| 000 crowns resulted from the increased ; 
ment bill of lading cannot beaccepted! imports of coal into Sweden from Eng- 
as authorizing increased charges. !land in 1927 as compared with ~ 
There is no evidence that this ship-| balance, 4,800,000 crowns, can be attrib- 
ment was made at any valuation de. | uted to the marked rise in the imports 
clared by the shipper. The settlement| from, and the exports to Great Britain. 
is affirmed. | Their combined value was 605,362,000 | 
a aE | crowns in 1926 and 709,480,000 crowns in| 
- 1927. . 
Rate Complaints The increase in the gross profit derived 
« . from traffic between Sweden and Poland 
Filed with the (including Danzig) reached a rather high 
Interstate Commerce imports of coal from that country, caused | 
ne |by the English coal strike, and it is! 
Commission | surprising that there was a further iia teh ok ott Hs ee a Cee 
| crease in 1927. ee in| mission will have agreed upon an alloca- 
The Interstate Commerce Commission =n aan tae a ated Pn 1927 im-|tion plan, and shortly thereafter it will 
on August 20 made public complaints | /™*° a ae — an nections. and the in-|P¢ determined just what position in the 
filed with it in rate cases as follows: | PrOvee § ar ae € goods between |SPectrum your station will occupy and 
No. 21226. Tampa Shipbuilding & En. | Crease in the exchange Of ‘(its hours of operation. As soon as that 
gineering Co., Tampa, Fla., v. Atlantic ; the two countries from about 8,000,000 | ; 
Coast Line Railroad et al. Asking estab- | crowns in 1926 to 20,400,000 crowns in| advise you 
lishment of reasonable rate on unfabricated| 1927. Furthermore, the cargo carried | . : ‘ 
iron and steel from various points to; jin Swedish bottoms between Poland and I appreciate the confidence in the Com- 
ee, 2 American Cotton Waste & 10veign countries increased in 1927. 
| Linter Exchange, Boston, Mass., v. Balti- | | eee 
more & Ohio Railroad et ai. Alieging un-|J, C, C. Announces Decisions | 


reasonable rates on cotton card strippings, ; a . 
In Finance Proceedings 


the charge, according to valuation, can | 1913. 
tions” off the reverse of the bill of lad-! largely due to the English coal strike, 
level in 1926, principally due to the heavy | 
;mission expressed by many broadcasters 


and wish to assure you that you have not 
misplaced it. We expect to make some 
mistakes, but as soon as they appear 
we shall surely correct them. I know 
our work seems very slow ,to you, and 
| aaa te. frankly it seems just that way to me, 
No. 21228. Creomulsion Company, Inc.,! The Interstate Commerce Commission |but you have no idea how many prob- 
Atlanta, Ga., v. Southern Railway. Alleg-|}on August 20 announced the action of jlems this Commission have.to solve and 
jing unreasonable rate on glass bottles from! Division 4 in uncontested cases on its |how difficult it is for five men to agree 
| Bast St. Louis, Il, te Griffin, Ga. | Finance Docket as follows: lo location ‘involvi rer 600 ate 
| No. 21229. Pabst Corporation, Mil-! * . slaw  < | m an allocation involving OVC 600 sta- 
lwankee, Wis. v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. | Supplemental report and order in F. | tions, and perhaps 50,000,000 listeners. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad et al. Alleging un-! D. No. 5202, authorizing amendment of | This letter is already long and I have 
reasonable rates and asking reparation of | lease dated January 5, 1926, between the jonly just started to tell you something 
$2,800 on 79 cars of Cheese from points in| Brooksville & Inverness Railway and the |about the allocation. However, I must 
Wisconsin to points in California, Oregon | Seaboard Air Line Railway Co.,. ap-|conclude. but feel assured that I stand 
and Washington. - P 2 : proved. re , yy jf oA sieiebi 
_No. 21220.) Massasoit Manufacturing Co.|" Supplemental report and order in 7 eee es ee a — 
Fall River, Mass., v. New England Steam- D. No. 5838, authorizing amendment of | on 3 pos e to 
ship Company. Alleging unreasonable rate | 7° 4X9 O8ob8 © > 100) ; dividual problems. 
on cotton mopheads from Fall River to| lease dated August 17, 1927, between the = 
New York City, N. Y Naples, Seaboard & Gulf Railway Com- 
pany and the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way Company, approved. _ 


cotton noils, ete., in official classification | 
territory and asking a rating of not to} 
exceed fifth class. 


| 


{ 


Increase Shown in July 
In Orders for Steel Boilers 


Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., v. The Belt Railway 
of Chicago et al. Alleging unreasonable 
rates and asking reparation on shipments 
of bleaching powder from Buffalo, N. Y., 


No. 21231. Novadell Process 


to | 


refuse from Lloyds _ Siding, 
Kaukauna, Wis. 


No. 21238. Messrs. 


Va., 
. July orders for steel boiler . 
W. M. Smith & Co.. y or steel boilers numbered 


91997 
ellow. 


No. Oshkosh Traffic Association 
et al. v. Great Northern Railway et al.|eastern Railroad et al. Alleging overcharge | 1927 
Alleging discrimination in rate of 72 cents|and asking reparation of $69.41 on ship- 
per hundred pounds on Jumber from} ment of serap rails from Poplarville, Miss., 
Oregon and Washington to Oshkosh andjto Avondale, Ala. 

Fond du Lac, Wis., which is same rate as} No, 21239. 
charged to Chicago, Il. !Twouis, Mo., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa! 

No, 21236. Henry C. Munger and Jessie| Fe Railway et al. Alleging overcharge |placed in July as reported to the De- 


Munger, co-partners, trading as Moore and|and asking reparation of $176.57 on ship- , - 9 e 
Munger, Plainfield, N. J., v. Atlanta & West | ment of clover seed from Yankton, 8S. Dak., partment by 72 manufacturers compris- 
jing most of the leading firms in the in- 


Point Railroad et al. Asking reparation!to Los Angeles, Calif. 
$51.93 on shipments of paraffin wax} No, 2240. Advance Fuel Co. (incor- dustry, as compared with 1,611 boilers 
in June and 1,516 in July, 1927. Boilers 


‘from ¢ ‘r, Wvo,, to Oakland City, Ga. | porated), Chicago, UL, v. New York Cen- 
ordered during the past seven months 


No. 21237. Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., | tral tailroad. Alleging overcharge and 
| Kaukauna, Wis., et al. v. Nelson & Albe-|asking reparation of $581 demurrage , — 
numbered 9,397 as compared with 9,558 

jduring the same period last year, 

| 


, the Department of Commerce stated 
;August 20. The statement follows 
\full text: 


{ . . z ot 
sd F. Manelsdorf Bro., St. - x“ 
Ea mBaladort & Bro New orders for 1,615 steel boilers were 


| 
Loft 


;marle Railway et al. Asking reparation of charges on shipments of coal from various 
$74.17 on shipments of crushed soapstone! points to Chicago, Il. 


Sratements Onty Are 


‘ | 
increase in production for July 


Figures for Canadian production | 


sobd | 


Some of the Commissioners, including ' 


when it made the law and passed the | 


The one prepared by Com-,| 


Firts Zones respectively, whom we ap-| 


who have worked almost continuously | 


in- | accurately, but I really think that by) 


nformation is available, I shall certainly | 


your in-/| 


e . ° \ 
New Orleans, La., v. New Orleans & North- |1,615 as compared with 1,516 in July, | 


in | 


Presenten Herein, Rema 
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British Consider 
Measures for Relief 


Of Coal Industry 


Proposals for Action Includ 
Revision of Taxation an¢ 
Reduction of Freight 
Rates on Output. 


Special measures for the relief « 
British coal mining industry ar 7 
under consideration in England, tl © 
partment of Commerce was advist a 
gust 20 by the Trade Commiss 
London, Homer S. Fox. Reducec 

oal for export, for bit 
and for blast furnaces and ste | 
fare now proposed to be put in} 
|by the Government December 4 
|The report follows in full text: } 
Special measures are under 
jation in England for the relief. } 
British coal mining industry, ow 
|its depressed condition. The first 
| ure proposed is the early applicat) 
certain sections of rating (local > 
reform proposals, these sections | 
come effective December 1, 1928" 


Reforms in Taxation. 


It will be recalled that the feat , 
the current year’s budget is a g 
plan of local reform, designat 
| relieve the depressed conditions obt | 
in several of the country’s stap } 
dustries but originally intended 
come into effect until October, 192.’ 
principal feature of this scheme w 
reduction of local taxation on pr 
devoted to productive industry, tos 
| with reduction of freight rates on ¢ 
| industrial products, including coal + 
jof the chief items. Funds for this s 
; were to be provided largely by th 
|on gasoline and other light oils. In 
, of insistent demand from the coa 
other heavy industries the Goverr 
now proposes to put into effect o 
|}cember 1 of this year reduced fy 
rates on coal for export, for bunk 
land for blast furnaces and steel w 
; The primary objects of this step is 
fold, first, to anticipate the operati 
the full rating reform scheme as f 
| possible in respect of the coal ind 
| and to a certain extent the iron and 
industry, and second, to concentrat 
relief in those sections of the trade 
in need of it. 

Under the budget scheme of fr 
rate reduction, it was estimated 
export coal would have received t 
pence per ton: relief, and coal for + 
steel industry would have benefitte. 
| the extent of three pence per ton. Unc 
|the present proposal to concentrate t} 
| freight rate relief on export and bunk 
' coal and coal for blast furnaces and ste 
| works only, it is estimated that ex 
coal will benefit to the extent of 
! pence and coal for steel works to 
pence per ton, 

To a certain extent this method, 
| carried through, will be in effect a su 
| sidy on export coal and serve to balancé 
ithe preferential freight rates on coal for 
export granted in certain continenia’ 
|coal-producing countries. At the ta 
|time the iron and steel industry should 
benefit by lower fuel prices. The present 
| proposals are contingent on the making 
of satisfactory arrangements with the 
railways, and upon the railways’ agree- 
;ment not to raise rates on other com- 
modities to offset the reduced rates on 
coal. 

The second question of particular im- 
| portance to the coal industry which has 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
i 
} 
} 
| 
' 
| 


} 


| received special attention recently is the 
Almost with- 
| out a break there has been a steady de- 


| problem of unemployment. 


| crease in the number of employed miners 
week by week during the present vear, 
| the latest figure being only slightly above 
the 900,000 mark, as compared with a 
total of over 1,100,000 insured persons 
in the industry. Even the current re- 
ported figure does not tell the whole 
| story, as there is considerable short- 
time working, the time so lost being es- 
; timated to account for the equivalent 
| of full-time unemployment for an addi- 
| tional 100,000. In other words, the ac- 
; tual full time employment in the coal 
|industry at present is equivalent to a 
little over 800,000 employes. 





'Protective Glasses 


For Eyes Improved 


1 
ao ee eee 
| _ Various protective eyeglasses for in- 
| dustrial workers are described in a pub- 
| lication just issued by the Bureau of 
| Standards of the Department of Com- 
|merce, on the completion of more than 
10 years of research. The official review 
of the publication, made public August 
20, follows in full text: 
| The protection of the eyes of industria’ 
; Workers, such as those using are a 
{acetylene welding and cutting outfits, . 
a matter of the greatest importance, an 
the various conditions met with in tl 
different operations demand many d 
ferent kinds of protective glasses. 
These are fully described in a put 
| cation of the Bureau of Standards, whi 
{has just been issued. This paper shor 
prove of considerable interest to gli. 
manufacturers, users, and to the medic 
| profession. ; 
:: The Bureau of Standards commen | 
its study of eye-protective glasses 1”) 
{than 10 years ago. At that time n | 
| glasses were on the market which’ \ 
| found to have little or no value, u 
even the conditions which prote @ 
| glasses are called upon to meet i if 
; Well understood. As the result of 11 
| Bureau's investigations, these unsat! 
factory glasses have been eliminated, ai 
new, highly satisfactory ones have be 
| developed. 


} 


ADVERTIS 

| INVITATIONS HAVE BEEN ISSUED BY TH 

{ Architect of the Capitol for the presentatio 
J of plans, specifications and estimates for a 

} ventilation and air-conditioning of the Senat 
Chamber, and bids therefor will be opened o1 
| Monday, October 1, 1928, at 2 o'clock P. M. De 
| tailed information concerning the work to be 
| performed can be obtained by addressing David 
eran Architect of the Capitol, Washington, 
ma: <€. 


The nited States Baily 


| in New York 


THE UNITED States Datny is de- 


livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery: 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 


ante mee a eee ——— | 
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Public Utilities 


Text Books on Utilities in Wisconsin 


ars Out of Date 


Foreign Mails 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 20.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
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Finance 


si f 
Loans and Discounts of Member Banks 
Of Reserve System Decline for Week 


| U. S. Treasury! 
Statement 


August 17. 


Investments Also Are Smaller, While Demand and Time | 
Deposits Both Show Increases. | 


Made Public August 20, 1928. , 


Declared to Be Many Ye 


>¢——— —_—_———-+ 
problem he is going to take up, or to| Data on State Control 


what extent we can make the facilities of 


Tn tateudnee of the provision of Section 
1592 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 


Receipts. ' 


| Report on Situation |Customs receipts ...... $2,319,114.06 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- | $16,000,000 at all reporting banks, while 


. , Made by Committee 


‘ecretary of Association Says 
Several Publications 


Th Were Revised. 


nounc «i —_———__.. 
the Li,:Publicity and other activities of 
Chicagctblic utilities in Wisconsin were 
“light ‘vestigated on July 3 by the Fed- 
name. al Trade Commission. Excerpts 
known om transcript of testimony are as 
schools llows: 
blind jhn N. Cadby was called as a wit- 
sor Avg on July 3 and testified as follows: 
ne Direct Exemaniation by Mr. Healy: 
eee are the executive secretary of the 
Thsconsin Public Utilities Association? 
plied’ "Yes, sir. 
rp ; Q. How long have you been connected 
..: th the association? A. March 23, 1922. 
miss Q. Are you an engineer by profession, 
tureat. Cadby? A. Yes, sir. 
factc Q. Have you been connected with the 
desig jlities commission of the State at some 
‘Then ne in some way? 
ihe “A, Yes, sir. From February, 1908, to 
Pany 45vember, 1917, I was in the engineering 
publ partment of the Railroad Commission 
its dWigconsin, particularly in the service 
U-spartment; that is checking the quality 


some company available for experiment 
that he is to carry out and so forth, and 
ultimately he makes a report at our con- 
vention. 

Q. Does he get paid for that? A. 
He gets the $500 in general. The uni- 
versity has permission and sometimes 
spend a part of that for traveling ex- 
penses and purchases of instruments and 
equipment, but as to how they divide up 
the $500 between .alaries in the main 
traveling expenses and other things, is 
entirely up to the university. 

Q. How does it come about that you 
have a donation of $1,000 from the Great 
Lakes Division of the N. E. L. A., in 
this year’s statement? A. The Great 
Lakes Division includes four States, 


Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana and Illi-| 


nois. At the end of the year the unex- 
pended balance is divided up _ between 
those four States equally. Originally we 
got six or seven hundred dollars a year. 
The last year or two it has been a 
thousand dollars. It depends on their 
balance. 


Code of Ethics 
Not Adopted by Utilities 

. Has there been a code of ethics 
adopted by the utilities that are in your 
association? A. No, si. 


Q. Has there be ~ 1 i 
about the matter of cor. nanies belonging 


some discussion | 


Said to Be Lacking) 


| Companies Asserted to Have No | 


Agreements on Competition 
In Urban Districts. 


of that association were? 

A. Mr. Ray Clark, 
Madison, Mrs. J. E. Newton, an employe 
lof the Madison Gas & Electric Com- 
|pany, and myself were on the subcom- 
| mittee. 


an attorney at 


Explains Activities 
| On Text Books 


| Q. Please look at document 3455 and 
tell me if that is a letter you 
Mr. Gilchrist on the 21st of 
1925? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That relates to the subject of ob- 
books, does it not? 


January, 
| jectionable text 
lA. Yes, sir. 

| Q. It appears from this letter that you 
had gone over a copy. of the text book 
|by a man named Hughes? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And that you had discussed the 
|matter with the chairman of your State 
commission? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who expressed some amazement at 


wrote to} 


'United States, we have ascertained and 
|hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
lin the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
! Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) .....-..e++e++- 
Bulgaria (lev) .......-+eeeeeeee 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) ......-+seeee- 
England (pound sterling) ....- 
Finland (markka) vets 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
| Italy (lira) .. figotewte 
Netherlands (guilder) ..... 
Norway (krone) ae 
Poland (zioty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (pes:‘a) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) .....+.-++. 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) ee 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 
China (Yuan dollar) ........+.. 
india (rupee) 
Japan (yen) Se acie dee 
| Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
| Cuba (peso) 





26.6848 
485.3011 


2.5166 


23.8264 
1.2946 


y 4.5167 
6102 


duties upo” merchandise imported into the | 


72) banks, and increases of $73,000,000 


3.9083 


17.4213 
5.2307 
40.0864 | 
26.6856 
11.2015 


16.6340 
26.7618 | 
19.2545 
1.7596 
49.9553 
65.1250 | Richmond district, and $16,000,000 at all! 
47.1400 | reporting banks. 
47.0833 
36.2965 
44.7838 
56.0000 
100.0381 
99.9875 
47.7500 


tion statement of 636 reporting member 
| banks in leading cities as of August 15, 
made public by the Board August 20, 


000,000 in loans and discounts, of $15,- 
000,000 in investments, and of $62,000,- 
000 in borrowings from Federal reserve 
in 
|net demand deposits and of $6,000,000 in 
time deposits. 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
|United States Government obligations, 


tal at all reporting banks, a decrease 
of $66,000,000 being shown for report- 
ing banks in the New York district and 
of $12,000,000 in the Boston district, and 
an increase of $6,000,000 in the San 
Francisco district. “All other” loans and 


York district and increased $12,000,000 
in the San Francisco district, $9,000,000 
in the Boston district, $6,000,000 in the 


Holdings of United States Government 
|; securities declined $6,000,000 at report- 





shows decreases for the week of $63,-| 


were $79,000,000 below the August 8 to- | 


discounts declined $23,000,000 in the New | 


ing banks in the New York district and! 


Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous In- 

ternal revenue. . 

Miscellancous receipts. . 


| holdings of other bonds, stocks and se-|! 
| curities show a net increase of $2,000,-|! 
| 000 for the week. 

Net demand deposits, which at all re- 
| porting banks were $73,000,000 above the 
August 8 total, increased in nearly ail 
| districts, the principal increases by dis- 
| tricts being: Chicago, $30,000,000; San 
| Francisco, $21,000,000; Philadelphia, $16,- 
000,000, and Kansas City, $8,000,000. 
Time deposits increased $17,000,000 and} 
| $5,000,000, respectively, at reporting | G 
banks in the New York and Cleveland| y 
districts, and declined $11.000,000 in the} 
Chicago district and $6,000,000 in'the San! 
Francisco district, all reporting banks | 
showing a net increase of $6,000,000. 

The principal changes for the week in! Adjusted service certifi- 
borrowings from the Federal reserve | eate fund 
| banks were declines of $57,000,000 at re-| Civil service retirement 
| porting banks in the New York district, fund 
$12,000,000 in the Chicago district, and| Investment of trust funds 
$7,000,000 in the Cleveland district, and 
an_ increase of $8,000,000 in the Phila- 
delphia district. 

The tabulated stetement of the 
principal resources and liabilities 
of all reporting member banks in 
each Federal Reserve District as of 
the close of business August 15, will 
be found at the bottom of this page. 


1,821,857.47 


2,704,250.01 
574,625.07 
7,419,846.61 
132,700.00, 
265,411,313.37 


272,963,859.08 
ixpenditures. 
eneral expenditures... 
Interest on yublic debt.. 
Refunds of reccipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in speciai ac- 
counts 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day.. 





$6,611,954.65 
240,920.84 
423,592.46 
13,267.83 


250,422.45 
~71,840,85 


21,435.97 
95,484.13 
Total ordinary expen- 
GiICGLOS, cdc caccse 
| Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures 
| Balance today ........ 


7,728,918.68 


548,750.00 


732,251.10 
263,953,940.20 


placed in service (if required) not later 


“Sol? the service of the utilities. 


Following | 


| Mexico (peso) .. 


Bids on Routes for 


95.8728 


|than during the fourth year from the 


hous iat I was in the consulting engineering 
as t ractice for about five years before this 
orig ;ility association was developed. 

it i. Q. Document 3481, I take it, is a state- 
mad ient of the income and expenses of your 


SUCP ssociation for some period. Am I right | 


by thout that? <A. Yes, sir. 

‘Q. What is that period? 
F '927, to April 30, 1928. 

hou. - Q. I notice on here an item called “Ag- 

The icultural. Engineering Research Ex- 

pro: enses, $2,900.” Will you tell me what 

nat’ hat means? 

ucts A, That in the University of Wiscon- 

suc! in, in the department of agricultural 


A. May 1,! 





|been a sort of informal agreement along 

. g , 
|the border line between two companies’ | 
ngineering, there is a fellowship, or ajterritories, as to which one will build 


to your association not entering into 
competition with each other when one 
of them has occupied a given field? A. | 
There was a situation developed where 
that was discussed at one time for a 
short time. 

Q. Has it eventuated in any under- 
standing or agreement among the niem- | 
bers, the companies making up your 
Association, where one company is estab- | 
lished in a given field that another will | 
not undertake to enter? 

A. Except in a case of rural territory | 
I think that there has not. There has | 





‘many of his statements contained in the 
| book? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It further appears that you had dis- 
cussed this text book with one of the 
professors of education at the University 
of Wisconsin? 

Q. 
been commissioned by one of the large 
text book publishers to select some one 
to prepare a text on civics? 

Q. Did you learn which one of the 


jtext book publishers was referred to? 


A. Not that I recall. 
ular note of it. 
Mr. Healy: Document 3502 is copy of 


I made no partic- 


a letter, I take it, that you wrote to Mr. | 


Heff in January, 1925? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That relates to the same object of 


And he stated to you that he had | 


A. Yes, sir. | 


Argentina ¢peso, 
| Brazil (milreis) 

| Chile (peso) 

| Uruguay (peso) . 
| Colombia (peso) 
| Bar silver 


gold) ... 

iobbows 11.9381 
12.0737 
102.5790 
97.0900 
59.0000 


Gas 


& Light 


|tary of the Milwaukee 
Company. : 
Q. And Mr. Felton? A. District man- 
ager of the Northern States Power Com- 
|pany at Lacrosse, Wisconsin. 
| Q. Mr. Hambreck? A. Director of vo- 
|eational education for the State of Wis- 
con. 
| Q. And Mr. Cadby we already know 
There were 11 members present. 
A. 


|about. ‘ 
How many were on that committee? 
| About 15, as I recall. 


- Ocean Mail Opened 


j 


Of New Projects in 
Pacific Ocean. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tarily call, on a schedule satisfactory to 
ithe Postmaster General of not less than 
126 trips per annum. The vessels required 
‘on this route will be of Class 3, capable 


‘One Offer Received for Each | 


of maintaining a speed of 18 knots at sea | 
in ordinary weather, and of a gross | 


award of contract and one additional to 
be substituted during the remainder of 
the term of the contract (if required). 


Portland to Dairen. 
Route No. 29.—From Portland 
sen) to Dairen, including service to other 
ports at which contractor’s vessels may 
voluntarily call, on a schedule satisfac- 
tory to the Postmaster General of not 
less than 12 trips per annum. The con- 
tractor will be required to begin service 
on this route with vessels of Class 6. 


knots at sea in ordinary weather, and 
of a gross registered tonnage of not less 
j than 4,000 tons, but the contractor may 


1 g ‘ by | 
Shanghai, Tsingtau and Takubar (Tient- | 


capable of maintaining a speed of 10} 





| sels required on this route will be -of 
| Class 6, capable of maintaining a speed 
|of 10 knots at sea in ordinary weather, 
|and of a gross registered tonnage of not 
i less than 4,000 tons. 5 

If the needs of the service require it, 
| the contractor and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may agree upon the operation of, 
vessels of Classes 5, 4 or 3. or higher: 
| Bond required with bid, $100,000. 


Pay Based on Outbound Trip. 

The mileage on the outbound voyage 
between termini on the routes herein 
ishall be the mileage for the basis of 
|bids and of payment for service; pay.tor 
|service to other ports at which vesscis 
may voluntarily call to be covered by 


textbooks, does it not? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. Who was Mr. Gettle referred to 
| there? A. Chairman of the Railroad 
|}Commission of Wisconsin. 

; Q. Do you know what he said about 
e book and the references that he made 


| be required to put into operation during 
the term of the contract one vessel of 
Class 5 (classification to be based on| 
speed), capable of maintaining a speed 
of 14 knots at sea in ordinary weather, 
and of a gross registered tonnage of 
|not less than 4,000 tons. If the needs 
of the service require it, the contractor | 


|the pay on said outbond mileage on the 
route specifically stated. However, if 
mutually agreed to by the Postmaster. 
|General and the contractor, the Pest 
| Office Department may extend the serv- 
ice to additional ports, curtail the route 
to omit ports, change the service to’ 
substitute ports, or increase or reduce, 


et ur association, under the direction of/|line of this territory. They have sort 
WCi he college of agriculture, having to do/|of felt out along the edges. 
an with various applications of electrical! @Q, Take the case of populous towns? 
oa ‘service to farm power and lighting users.| A No, sir, not in populous towns. 
*" That has been going on for several years. | Q. Is there any agreement or under- lth 
ti oe Q.. Now, when this thing was inaugu-!.tanding between those companies that | 
' “rated was there a national committee of | one will not invade that town if it is| 
the N. E. L. A. that was doing something ‘already being served by the other com-| 


A esearch activity, which is financed by|out to serve the farmers at the border | 
} 


Q. Can you tell us the four who were |registered tonnage of not less than 12,- 


not present? Who they were? 000 tons. 

| A. I am not certain whether the man’ If the needs of the service require it, 

from the normal school, Mr. Simms, who |the contractor and the Postmaster Gen- | 

died while he was a member of our com- jeral may agree upon the operation of 

to it here that you speak of? |mittee, was one, or whether Professor | vessels of Class 2 or 1. Bond required 
Y ; ‘Luke, who was later invited to repre-|with bid, $100,000. 


A. When I got this book I looked it 
esta alge G4 Then |sent the normal school from Superior, 








, about it? 


| pany? 


lover and marked some passages. 





San Francisco to Colombo. 


and the Postmaster General may agree 


A. I believe they were organized 
somewhere near this same time. I think 
that started first. ) 

+ committee, on which farmers’ organiza- 


tions, and so forth, were represented, had | 


begun before this, but I do not recail 
just how the N. E. L. A. stood; but it 
started along about that same time. 

Q. About that same time was there 
ny committee of the National Electric 
ight Association which was active in 
having these surveys conducted and 
inaugurated? A. Yes, sir, the chairman 
@was Mr. Neff. He is from Wisconsin 
flso and active in our work there. 

Q. Now then you have an item here 
of university fellowships $1,500. What 
is meant by that? 

A. Three engineering college fellow- 
ships: One in gas engineering, one in 
electric light and power and one in elec- 
tric railway, each of which was $500. 
Those funds were paid to the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Discusses Competition 
Between Companies 


Q. How long ago were they estab- 
lished? A. The gas engineering fellow- 
ship was established a while before this 
association was formed. 


Q.. Yes. 
A. And was continued from the old 


gas association and later the electric and 
the electric railway fellowships were 
added by our utility association. 


Q. Can you tell me approximately 
when the electrical fellowship was 
added? A. Four or five years ago, I 
would say. 


"Q. At whose suggestion was that fel- 
lowship started, if you know? 

A. At one time, when the gas fellow- 
ship report was made, it was suggested 
that the information which was con- 
tained in that was of value to the uni- 


versity generally in the development of | 


the art that we might verey well consider 
similar work in the electrical field. Also 
@ paper was given by Professor Bennett, 
who is the professor of electrical engi- 
neering, and I think some remark, or 
‘ some part of his paper indicated that 
there might be research problems in 


1 which they would be interested going | 


. into, and which we migh follow. 

Q. Who is the person in the university 
who has charge of the fellowship and how 
was the money used in the electric fel- 
lowship, for example? 


"A. We pay the money to the board of | 
The depart- | 


vr regents of the university. 
p ment of electrical engineering, through 
in its head, Professor Bennett, recommends 
or.to the faculty, or the board of regents 
cor4y some of the other university bodies 
ne:‘hat a certain man, who is a senior, or 
Co:who may come from some other school, 
or ‘ome one they have selected, would be 
B « good man to work on some research 
si problem, they recommend he be _ ap- 
R pointed, and in due time we are notified 
y that they have selected a certain man, 

and his appointment has been approved. 

We are sometimes consulted as to what 


I know this national | 


ifrom the State Commission to do so, but | 


iI happened to be in Mr. Gettle’s office 


A. Only that of course our public) spout some other matter and I 


utility law provides that that shall not} 
be the case, that no one company Can |+oxtbooks said about utilities, and that 
enter a community which is being served | 


: ; they scarcely mentioned State reguia- 
by another company without authority | tion, and he said no, but he was going to 


|make a talk before a parent-teachers as- 


asked | 
him if he knew what the high-school | 


junder date of May 19, 1926? 


no private understanding that I know} 
anything about. 
Q. That is, of one company wishes to 


|get into a town that is already being 


served by another company, it must first 
get the consent of the Public Service 
Commission of the state before it can 
go in there? A. Yes, sir. 


is it not, that you wrote to Mr. Sheridan 
A. Yeu, 
sir. 

Q. I notice in here a statement to the 


effect that—well, I will quote: “In the 


meantime we are seeing that a few good 
texts are being published and getting a 


little sentiment development around the 


state for better texts.” What were the 
few good texts that you recall were being 
published ? 


A. We did not get books published. 


sociation within a few days and he was 
|looking for some subject to discuss. He 


had me to bring the book over so that | 


jhe might examine it. And after he made 
| his talk I saw him sometime, maybe a 
| week later, and he said he used that text 


book matter as a good deal of material ! 


Q. Document 3601 is an original letter, |" his talk that he gave in some high | 


; school at Lake Mills, I believe. 


| Declared Text Books 
Were Out of Date 


| I think he also stated that he was 


|talking frequently to parent-teachers as- | 


|sociations, was very much interested in 
wexplaining to them the fact that their 
| textbooks were very much out of date 
‘and did not recognize the fact that the 
|commission, of which he was the head, 
|had been working in Wisconsin some 20 


\I think some people that we talked with | years, and that many laws passed about | 
{said they were going to write texts, ithe time the commission was established, 


and others that we visited with said|entirely changed the picture from what 
that some publishing houses were having | was painted in the textbooks that were 





their texts revised and brought up to 
date, and on the strength of those state- 
ments I made this remark. | 

Q. Tell us the title of Woy’s books, | 
please? A.. “Engineering Administra- | 
tion.” By the way, I have an extra copy | 
of that. If you would like it, I would 
be very glad to send it in. 

Mr. Healy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Butler. I would like very much, in} 


view of the fact that you have received | 
|the Glaeser book, and I think perhaps! 
jit would be pleasing to these Wisconsin 
jauthors, if you would receive into the 


record a copy of Mr. Woy’s book and a! 
copy of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book. I have| 
never seen either one of them, but I 
am sure in view of the fact that their 
names have been mentioned in connec- 
tion with it, that you would be very glad 
to have it, and I think for the Associa- 
tion we would be. 

Mr. Healy. I think it is entirely proper } 
that. the books should be introduced and | 
put into the record. We had the Glaeser 
book in yesterday. | 

Commissioner McCulloch. I am going to | 
leave that to the Chief Counsel. I! 
merely suggest that it might be advis- | 
able to have the books examined. We 
have a great bulk of documents. We 
have over 3,000 exhibits now in the| 
record, and it is unnecessary to put those | 
books in unless they have some relevancy. 
If you have examined them and will tell 
the Commission that they do have some | 
relevance, we will take your work for it. | 

Q. Tell us what document 3490 is, 
please. | 

A. The report of a subcommittee on | 
civic text books made to the Committee | 
on Cooperation with educational insti-| 
tutions of the Wisconsin Utilities Asso- 
ciation. | 

Q. Can you tell us who the members | 








still being used in teaching. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Gettle 
wrote any letter for publication, calling 
the public attention to the fact as to 
the claim that the textbooks were inac- 
curate and out-of-date? A. I know 
that he was requested to, and he said he 
would when he got time, or something of 
that kind. Q. He was requested by 
whom? 

A. By the secretary 
Teachers’ Association. 


of the State 


Q. Do you know whether he did or not | 


as a matter of fact? A. My information 
is that he really never did do it. 

Q. What is document 3504? 

A. Copy of the minutes of the meeting 
of the committee on cooperation with ed- 
ucational institutions held in Madison 
December 8, 1925. 

Q. Were all of the members of the 
committee present, or can you tell us 
from that minutes? <A. No, I think 
there are a few that were not present. 
_Q. Mr. Geisse was chairman? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Who was the Mr. Gilman shown 
here? A. A professor from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Stephen W. Gil- 


; man, 


Q. Mr. Fitzpatrick is the professor 
who has already been referred to? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was Mr. Newton? 
en employe of the Wisconsin Gas & 
Electric Company, superintendent of dis- 
tribution, I believe. 

Q. And Mr. Butterworth? 


A. Man- 


ager of the gas plant at Platteville, Wis- | 


consin. : 

Q. And Mr. Exnor? A. Manager of a 
gas and electric property. He was local 
manager or district manager, at Rippon, 
Wisconsin, 

Q. And Mr. Haas? A. He was secre- 


A. He was | 


lwas, one, or it may have come about at 
a time when there was a vacancy. 

Q. Were both the men you have men- 
tioned on this committee at one time or 
another? A. Yes, sir, one was on first 
jand he was succeeded by the other. 

Q. Very well. 
A. Then we had a representative of 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 1.] 


‘Charters for Three 


| Treasury Announces Changes 
In Banking Organizations. 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Department of the Treasury, for the 
week ending August 18, were announced 
August 20 by the Bureau: 

Application to organize approved: First 
National Bank in Prescott, Ariz.; corre- 
spondent, Charles C. Miller, jr., Prescott, 
| Ariz.; capital, $100,000. 

Charters issued: The National Bank of 
Wyoming, N. Y.; succeeds, The Wyoming 
Banking Company, Wyoming, N. Y.; presi- 
dent, F. J. Humphrey; cashier, William L. 
McClusky; capital, $50,000. 

ional Bank of Seattle, Wash.; president, 
on Greenwood; cashier, Allan P. Hull. 
Citizens’ National Bank of Point Pleasant, 
W. Va.; president, Walter A. Windsor; 
cashier, Harold Sayre; capital, $100,000. 

Changes of titles: The First National 
Bank of Saugerties, N. Y., to “The First 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
! Saugerties.” The Citizens National Bank 
of Pottstown, Pa., to “The Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of Potts- 
town.” e 

Voluntary liquidations: The First Na- 
tional Bank of Gooding, Id. Effective June 
26, 1928. Lig. Agent: First Security Bank 
lof. Gooding, Id. Succeeded by: First Se- 
curity Bank of Gooding, Id.; capital, $40,- 
000. The American National Bank of 
Wagoner, Okla. Effective December 15, 
1927. Liq. Agent: R.M. Grimes, Wagoner, 
Okla. Succeeded by The American Bank 
of Wagoner, Okla.; capital $50,000. The 
| American National Bank of Spearfish, S. 
Dak. Effective December 27, 1927. Lig. 
Agent: W. E. Dickey, Spearfish, S. Dak. 
| Absorbed by: Bank of Spearfish, S. Dak.; 
capital, $25,000. ; F 

Consolidations: The First National Bank 
lof Tarpon Springs, Fla.; capital, $100,000. 
The Bank of Commerce & Trust Company 
|of Tarpon Springs, Fla.; capital, $50,000. 
| Consolidated today under Act of November 
7, 1918, as amended February 25, 1927, 
under the charter of The First National 
Bank of Tarpon Springs (No. 12274), and 
under the title of “The First National Bank 
of Commerce of Tarpon Springs,” with 
capital stock of $75,000. 

Second Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; capital, $200,000. Merchants 
| & Manufacturers Bank of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
capital, $400,000. Consolidated today under 
Act of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended February 
25, 1927, under the charter and corporate 
title of “Second Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee,” No. 13184, with capital 
stock of $200,000. 








The Pacific | 


Route No. 27—From San Francisco by 
Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
'Manila and Singapore to Colombo, inciud- 
ling service to any other intermediate 
ports at which contractor’s vessels may 
voluntarily call, on a schedule satisfac- 
tory to the Postmaster General of not 
less than 26 trips per annum. 


The contractor will be required to 
begin service on this route with vessels 


speed of 14 knots at sea in ordinary 
weather, and a gross registered tonnage 
lof not less than 10,000 tons, but the 
|contractor may be required to put into 
;operation as soon as practicable there- 
after new vessels of Class 3, capable of 
maintaining a speed of 18 knots at sea 
in ordinary weather, and of a gross 


000 tons, as follows: One such vessel 
within three years from the award of 
contract, and one additional such vessel 
each successive two years thereafter 
during the term of the contract. 

If the needs of the service require it, 
the contractor and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may agree upon the .operation of 
additional vessels of Class 3 or of Class 
2 or 1. Bond required with bid, $100,000. 


Portland to Manila. 


Route No. 28.—From Portland by Yo- 
;kohama, Kobe and Hongkong to Manila, 


contractor’s vessels may call volutarily, 
on a schedule satisfactory to the Post- 





per annum. The contractor will be re- 
quired to begin service on this route 
with vessels of Class 6, capable of main- 
taining a speed of 10 knots at sea in 
ordinary weather and at a gross regis- 
tered tonnage of not less than 4,000 
tons, but the contractor may be required 
to put into operation as soon as practi- 
| cable thereafter, two vessels of Class 
5 (classification to be based on speed) 
capable of maintaining a speed of 14 
knots at sea in ordinary weather, and 
of a gross registered tonnage of not less 
than 4,000 tons and such vessel to be 


\Germany Orders Minting 
Of Three-Reichsmark Coin 


jof Class 5, capable of maintaining aj 


Banks Are Approved, 


registered tonnage of not less than 12,- | 


; upon the operation of additional vessels 
| of Class 5 or 4 (classification to be based 
}on speed). Bond required with bid, 
| $100,000. 


May Extend Service. 


The mileage on the outbound voyage! 


| between termini by way of such inter-/ 
| mediate points as are specifically stated| 
jon the routes herein, shall be the mileage| 
| for the basis of bids and of payment for 
| Service; pay for service to other ports 
|; at which vessels may voluntarily call to| 
| be covered by the pay on said outbound 
| mileage of the route specifically stated. 
| However, the Post Office Department 
{may extend service to additional ports if 
| it finds it necessary and the contractor 
| consents thereto with allowance of addi- 
| tional pay at not exceeding the contract 
;rate for the outbound mileage involved. 
| The contractors for service under this! 
| advertisement will be required to carry 
j also on return trips inbound parcel post 
}or other mail of United States origin 
| being returned from foreign countries 
as undeliverable, any U. S. Military or! 
| naval mails, and other mail, if any, for} 


the number of trips, with allowance of 
inot exceedings the contract rate for the 
increased outbound mileage involved and 
with a deduction at the contract rate 
for any decreased outbound mileage .in- 
volved, 


The contractors for service under this’ 
advertisement will be required to carry: 
also on return trips parcel post mail'6f 
United States origin being returned from 
foreign countries as undeliverable, any 
United States military or naval mails, 
and other mail, if any, for the convey- 
ance of which the United States Pest 
Office Department is responsible; such 
service to be covered by the pay on the 
outbound voyages. . 

By mutual agreement of the Post- 
master General and the contractor, serv- 
ice on any route may be _ terminated: 
= expiration of five years of the con- 
ract, ‘ 





Minutes away from the 


markets of the world » 


| the conveyance of which the U. S, Post| 
| Office Department is responsible; such| 
| Service to be covered by the pay on the} 


outbound voyage. Every minute during banking 


including service to other ports at which | 


master General of not less than 24 trips | 





| By mutual agreement of the Post- 
‘master General and the contractor, serv-| 
ice on any route may be terminated after 
expiration five years of the contract. 
Los Angeles to Auckland. 

| Route No. 30.—From Los Angeles to 
| Auckland, including service to any other 
| ports at which contractor’s vessels may 
| voluntarily call, on a schedule satisfac- 
| tory to the Postmaster General of not 
less than 12 trips per annum. The ves- 
sels required on this route will be of 
Class 6, capable of maintaining a speed 
of 10 knots at sea in ordinary weather, 
and of a gross registered tonnage of 
| not less than 4,000 tons. If the needs of 
| the service require it, the contractor and 
ithe Postmaster General may agree upon 
the operation of vessels of Classes 5, 4 
or 8, or higher. 
bids, $100,000. 





Route No. 31.—From Los Angeles to 
C any | 
at which contractor’s vessels 
may voluntarily call, on a schedule satis- 
factory to the Postmaster General of not 


Melbourne, 


to 
other ports 


including service 


Bond required with| 


hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer money, 
buy or sell foreign exchange, ° 
finance import or export ship- 
ments, or gather trade and credit 
information from all quarters of 
the globe. 


Through its special cable service, 
The Equitable enables you to be 
but minutes away from the mar- 
kets of the world. 


Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK gnsitel 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Ys 
District Representatives P 
Philadelphia. Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 3 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY | 


! Minting of a new three-reichsmark | less than 12 trips per annum. The ves- 


coin has been announced by the German | 


Federal Minister of Finance, according 
to a report from the Consul General 
at Berlin, C. B. Hurst, made public by 
the Department of Commerce August 20. 
The statement by the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

The new coin weigh 15 grams, 
measures 30 millimeters in diameter, and 
maintains the accepted standard of fine- 
ness of 500 parts silver to 500 parts 
copper. The obverse side reproduces the 
statute of Margrave Herman, founder of 
Naumburg on the Sale, the town’s arms 
being displayed upon the shield which is 
carried, together with the sword, in the 
left hand; while the right claspsa fold of 
his garment. To the right of the figure ap- 
pears the date of the city’s founding, 





Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve aha Banks 


Made Public by the Federal Reserve Board August 


Total 
$22,184,258 


Federal Reserve District. 
Loans and investments—total ... 
Loans and discounts—total 


15,739,318 


Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig. ........ 


Boston 
$1,540,873 


New York 
$8,327,110 


Phila. 
$1,253,954 


848,444 1 


1,090,547 6,027,568 


128,690 10,481 


465,623 


Rich. 
$678,634 


Atlanta 
$645,367 $3,309,922 $71 


Chicago St. Louis 


20, 1928, as at Close of Business August 15, 1928 (Thousands of Dollars). 


Cleve. 
$2,207,954 


Dallas 
$458,776 


Minn. 
$367,669 


Kans, Cy. 
$687,939 


San Fran 
6,769 





518,844 503,833 2,419,354 


508,091 


446,234 


1,341,868 


1028; to the left the date of issue of the 
commemorating coin, 1928, a line being 
placed above and below the numerals. 
The whole is encircled by quatrefoil folia- 
tion and, further, by an embossed edge 
representing a pearl wreathed rod. Be- 


$1,989,291 tween these two ornamentations is en- 


graved in antique lettering the words 
“Guendungsfeier” (celebrating the estab- 
lishment) “Naumburg, Saale,” the first 





Men and 


Machines 


Back of men aremachines. Back 
of earnings are still the ma- 
chines. No statement of earn- 
ings can be correct unless it 
reflects correct treatment of 


the costs of 


operating and 


maintaining those machines. 


Such costs are 


best determined 


through American Appraisal 
Service. 


Secured by stocks and bonds 
All other loans and discounts 
Investments—total Mais 


48,588 
2,797,193 
3,181,787 
2,299,542 


9,625 
464,760 
374,059 
405,510 
121,208 
284,302 

78,765 
13,426 
710,225 
306,657 
21,617 
55,600 
162,051 
68,301 


20,592 
1,054,921 
1,343,841 

890,568 


5.059 
360,456 
976,353 
647,423 


word being separated by the foilation. 

On the reverse side is shown the value 
of the coin, the ornamentation being the 
same as that displayed on the three- 
reichsmark piece recently. 


Miller Train Control 
Capital Stock 


Co-license Gen’l Railway Sig. 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Chas. C. Conover & Co. 


141 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Rector 2536 


6,561,493 
9,049,135 
6,444,940 


405,784 
674,282 
450,326 
170,265 
280,061 
119,509 

17,949 


13,033 
i 184,363 
331,284 
159,790 


130,088 
369,494 
141,534 


127,249 
315,794 
241,705 123,216 
85,149 
38,067 
32,101 
e 8,544 
287,695 
129,411 
6,622 
52.811 
83,668 
20,981 
12,703 
8,278 
44 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 
Washinztor—820 Albee Bldg. 
A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


U. S. Govt. securities 

Other bonds, stocks and securities ... 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank .. 
Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits ee 
Ts 5 ss anes eee sees 
Due to banks ...... 

Borrowings from F. 





1,088,240 
1,211,302 
757,669 
64,228 
5,579,956 
1,715,003 
36,717 
117,638 
1,152,813 
230,729 


349,308 
298,115 
114,396 
21,175 
826,057 
1,005,789 
11,100 
141,132 
194,212 
69,316 
58,983 
10,333 
55 


324,984 
417,347 
127,614 
27,940 
,033,160 
980,385 
20,724 
93,562 
212,688 
63,460 
37,154 
26,306 
70 


71,030 
88,760 
40,285 
11,129 
354,805 
247,503 


69,541 
71,993 
38,491 
9,849 
318,163 
238,164 
11,366 
66,630 
93,588 
50,218 


382,307 
508,261 
257,644 
39,295 
851,842 
245,731 
24,944 
232,089 
485,510 


115,319 
126,386 
57,470 
11,330 
510,247 
176,469 
4,265 
1191765 
234,627 
15,971 


135,400 
44,788 
6,658 
377,972 
240,484 
4,190 
43,929 
112,070 
36,309 


1,064,476 
3,036,215 

764,946 12,598 
5: 7,220 
47 5,378 


29 24 


51,672 
16,629 
49 





Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig. . 
Number of reporting banks 
PO UNE 6 521 bc 60h 8 oc Gowcccesen ys knee 


128,675 
102,054 
78 


13,858 
36,360 
31 


96,834 2 
28,446 
92 


9,681 
6,290 
64 


} 
) 
i 


1, 
25, 
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Toasters 


p 


a 


Involved Plurality 
- Of Holders for Slices 


| heating element having a plurality of| 


Each Was Mounted So as to| 


Rotate Around Two | 


Separate Axes. 


Economy APPLICANCE COMPANY, ET AL. 
‘y, THE FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING | 
Company. Equity No. 1878, District 
Court FoR THE District OF CON-} 
* NECTICUT. 

Mlaims 2, 3, 4,5 and 9 of Patent 
1858932, for a toaster, were held valid, 
and all except claim 5 were found to be 
infringed. 

The court stated that patentee was the 
fist to provide a toaster with a single 
heating element and a plurality of slice 
holders. each mounted to rotate about 
iwo separate axes so as to reverse the 
slice holder within a minimum space, and 
so. that either side of the slice holder 
could be presented to the same surface 
of the heating element. ; 

The defendant’s contention, in alleg- 
ing that patentee’s claims should be 
limited to a slice holder, the angular 
position of which, with respect to the 
heating element, was fixed and prede- 
termined at every stage of its rotation, 
and that the claims, if held valid, should 
be so limited in view of prior art as 
not to be infringed, was not sustained. 

The prior art, the court found, did 
not disclose a slice holder adapted so to 
rotate as to present the untoasted por- 
tion of the bread to the same face of 
the heating element as that before which 
the slice holder was originally mounted, 
and that an anticipation could not be | 
made out by selecting part of a dis-| 
closure from one patent and part from} 
another and welding them together to| 
produce an anticipation = : 

Defendant’s device, consisting of a 
heating element having a plurality of | 
heating surfaces, two slice holders, each 
sypported about two vertical axes, and 
so-mounted as to be reversible to the} 
same surface, was found to embody the 
principles of plaintiffs device and to] 
perform the same functions in substan- | 
tially the same way as the structure of | 
claims 2, 3, 4 and 9 and to constitute | 
an infringement thereof. | 

Claim 5, limited to a slice holder so! 
constructed that its position with respect | 
to the heating element was at all times} 
predetermined, was held not infringed | 
by defendant’s construction. 

Hans v. Briesen of New York City| 
(Francis V. McCarthy of Lynn, Mass., 
of counsel) for plaintiffs. Charles L.; 
Sturtevant of Washington, D. C. (Eu-} 
gene G. Mason and Herbert H. Porter) 
of- Washington, D. C., of counsel) for! 
defendant. | 

The full text of the decision of the| 
court, delivered by Judge Thomas, fol- | 
lows: 


Defendant Asks 
Limitation of Claims 


Economy Appliance Company and) 
Frederick W. Collier charge the defend-| 
ant with infringement of Claims 2, 3, 4,! 
5 and 9 of Letters Patent No. 1358952. | 
The patent was issued to the plaintiff Col-| 
lier as assignor to Economy Appliance | 
Company on November 16, 1920. The ap- | 
plication was filed February 15, 1917.) 
The patentee has joined with his as-| 
signee in suing the alleged infringer. | 

Defendant does noi seriously contest 
validity but argues against a conclusion 
holding infringement and asserts that 
the claims should be so limited as to ex- 
clude defendant's structure. 

The patent in suit is fora toaster em- 
bodying a central heating element of the 
usual kind which may be heated either 
by gas or electricity. On either side of 
this heating element is a slice holder so 
placed that the slice of bread to be 
toasted will be held in position parallel} 
to the heating element and at a prede- 
termined distance therefrom. The prob-| 
lem which Collier sought to solve was 
concerned with the development of| 
means for so reversing each slice holder | 
that the untoasted portion of the bread! 
would be brought adjacent to the heating 
element and held by the slice holder in| 
substantially the same position in rela- 
tion to the heating element as the bread | 
was held before reversal. This Collier} 
accomplished by mounting his _ slice| 
holder upon carrier members so designed | 
that the slice holder can turn upon itself | 
in a minimum of space. This turning mo-| 
tion is accomplished by supporting each! 
slice holder upon two vertical axes. The} 
carrier member moves above one of these | 
axes in such a way as to carry the slice} 
holder a sufficient distance from the heat- | 
ing element to permit reversal of the} 
holder. The holder itself rotates about 
the other vertical axis. 

Collier has been for many years skilied| 
in the toaster art. Before developing the} 
toaster disclosed in the patent in suit, he 
had designed various other toasters, none 
of which he considered ideally successful | 
commercially. There can be little doubt} 
but that he was quite familiar with the; 
more relevant prior art here introduced. | 
He states that his invention consists pri- 
marily in the development of a device 
adapted so as to use a plurality of slice 
holders in connection with a single heat- 
ing element, and in the fact that he is 
the first to so mount his slice holders as 
to cause them to rotate about two sepa- 
rate axes. I am convinced that the greai- 
est merit in Collier’s disclosure lies in 
this last feature of the invention, be- 
cause, by the adoption of two axes of 
rotation, he is enabled to reverse the po- 
sition of the silce holder within a mini- 
mum space and thus produce a eompact, 
attractive tosater ideally suited for use 
on the dining room table. The elaims in 
suit read as follows:, 


Mounted So Either Slice 


May Be Presented to Surface 


“2. In a toaster, the combination of a 
heating element having a plurality of 
heating surfaces, a plurality of slice 
holders and a plurality of axes for sup- 
porting the slice holders whereby the 
slice holders are movably mounted in 
such a manner with relation to the heat- 
ing element that either side of a slice 
holder ca be presented to the same sur- 
face of the heating element. 

“3. In a toaster, the combination of a 
heatin gelement havin ga plurality of 
heating surfaces, a plurality of slice 
holders, and a plurality of axes for sup- 
porting the slice holders, whereby the 
slice holders are movably mounted in 
such a manner with relation to the heat- 
ing element that each slice holder is re- 


i 





a 


versible with relation to that heating 
surface to which the slice holder is first 
presented. . 

“4, In a toaster, the combination of a 


heating surfaces, a plurality of. silce 
holders, and a plurality of axes for sup- 
porting the 
slice holders are movably 


space limits reversible with respect to 


the heating surface of the heating ele-| 


ment to which the slice holders are first 
presented. 

“5, In a toaster, the combination of a 
heating element having a plurality of 
heating surfaces, a plurality of slice 
holders, axes and carrier members for 
supporting the slice holders whereby 
through a compound movement about the 
axes the placement and angular positions 
of the slice holders with relation to the 
heating element are brought about and 
at all times controlled. 

“9. In a device of the class described, 
the combination of a heating 
having a plurality of heating surfaces, a 
plurality of carrier members and slice 
holders whereby the slice holders are so 
mounted with relation to the heating 
element that each slice holder is reversi- 
ble by means of a motion which causes 
the major part of the holder to at firsi 
recede from and then to approach the 
heating element.” 

Collier discloses as the ideal embodi- 
ment of his invention a toaster, each slice 
holder of which is mounted upon two 
carrier members or crank shafts. These 
carrier members are so positioned as to 
predetermine at each stage of the rota- 
tion of the slice holder its position in re- 
lation to the heating element. The car- 
rier members are mounted 
either side of each slice holder and so 
fixed in the frame of the toaster that 
during part of the revolution or reversal 
of the slice holder it revolves about one 
carrier member and during the re- 
mainder of the revolution it revolves 
about the other. Asa result, the angular 
position of the slice holder in relation to 
the heating element is fixed and prede- 
termined at every stage of its_ rotation. 
Collier recognized, however. that this 
feature is not essential to his invention 
and specifies in his patent that one car- 
rier member is sufficient support for his 
slice holders. The device of the patent 
in suit has met with a substantial meas- 
ure of. commercial success. Since the 
patent was issued, four licemses have 


been granted, and in each instance the} 


patentee was approached by the prospec- 
tive licensee. 
proximately 700,000 toasters have been 
sold and the royalty returns to plaintiffs 
have been considerable. 


Defendant Opposes 
Holding of Infringement 


Defendant does not seriously contest 
the validity of the patent in suit, but it 
does argue strenuously against any hold- 
ing of infringement and insists vigorously 
that if the claims here involved be held 
valid, they should be so limited as to ex- 
clude therefrom defendant’s structure. 
The alleged infringing toaster is made by 
defendant ander the patent to FitzGerald, 


No. 1426284, issued August 15, 1922, on! 


an application filed January 15, 1921. It 
will thus be seen that the application for 
this patent was not co-pending with that 
for the patent in suit, as FitzGerald filed 
about two months after the patent to 
Collier issued. The defendant has de- 
parted slightly in its commercial toaster 
from the 
pattent, but the devices are so similar 
and the modifications so unimportant 


that the FitzGerald patent may be taken 


as disclosing defendant’s structure. 
fendant’s 


De- 
toaster consists of a heating 


element which, for all practical purposes, | 


is identical with plaintiff’s, on either side 
of which is mounted a slice holder. Each 
slice holder is supported by a single arm 
or rod pivotally mounted to the frame of 
the toaster. After one side of the bread 
has been toasted and it is desired to re- 
verse the silce horller, the slice holder is 
swung away from the heating element on 
this supporting rod or arm to a sufficient 
distance to permit the holder to be ro- 
tated about the end of the arm and the 
untoasted portion of the bread is thus 
presented to the heater. No provision is 


jmade in defendant’s device for predeter- 


miting the anguiar position of the slice 
holder in relation to the heating element 
during the period of rotation. The slice 
holder may revolve freely about the 
outer end of the supporting rod or arm. 
It may be withdrawn from the heating 
element before the process of rota- 
tion commences or the commence- 
ment of rotation may coincide with the 


commencement of the withdrawal from | 


the heating element. Obviously defend- 


ant employs two axes as support for the 
| slice holder, one the axis about which the | 
{slice holder revolves—the other the axis 
upon which the supporting am or rod, 


turns. Both these axes are vertical and 
in their application to defendants’ device 


| perform substantially the same functions | 


in substantially the same way as do the 
axes of plaintiff’s device. Plaintiff pre- 
ceded defendant in the field and, under 
the circumstances outlined above, the 
fact that defendant manufactures under 
a later patent can be given little weight 
as was held by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for this circuit in David v. Harris, 
206 Fed. 902, 903, 

References by Defendant 


Are Declared to Be Remote 

Defendant insists that the patent in 
suit should be limited to the device de- 
scribed in the specification as Collier's 
preferred form, which, as we have seen, 
requires a_ structure which _ predeter- 
mines the angular position of the slice 
holder in relation to the heating element 
at each stage of its rotation. To sup- 
port this claim defendant has introduced 
as examples of the prior art 18 patents. 
Three of them, viz., Pierce, No. 835, of 


slice holders whereby the; 
mounted in| 
such a manner with relation to the heat- | 
ing element as to be within their own| 


element ; 


omee upon} 


Under these licenses ap-| 


disclosure of the FitzGerald; 
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Concrete Mixers 
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atent for Toaster With Single Element 


_ Of Heating Is Declared to Be Infringed 


“> 


‘Minimum Space Used 
| In Reversing Bread 


| Allegations of Anticipation by 
Parts of Disclosures 
Rejected. 


‘element, designed to be placed over a gas 
or oil flame, about which are placed four 
or five toast carriers. These carriers are 
so arranged as to rotate about vertical 
axes and to present first one side of the 
bread to the heating element and then 
the other side of the bread to an adja- 
cent but different portion of the heating 
element. In none of these patents are 
the slice holders so carried as to permit 
an independent reversal or rotation of any 
single slice holder, If one slice holder is 
turned on its axis, all must be turned, 
whether the bread is toasted or not. In 
none of them is any device disclosed 
phich permits a slice holder to so rotate 
as to present the untoasted portion of 
the bread to the same face of the heating 
element as that before which the slice 
holder was originally mounted. In each 
instance, provision is made for turning 
the bread from one face of the heating 
element to an adjacent face about a 
corner Of the device. These three patents 
represent the progress the art had made 
in 1910. The most that cam be said for 
them that they faintly 2esemble the 
patent in suit. Neither Hoffman, Guissart, 
‘nor Knoblock, however, Show the use of 
a plurality of axis to support the slice 
holder and permit its rotation in a mini- | 
mum space, I am satisfied that the claims 
of the patent in suit are not to be limited | 
by the disclosure of any of these patents. | 


is 


} ’ 
Patents for Waffle Irons 


The bread is placed in the carrier which 
is again revolved to the vertical, bringing 
a face of the bread adjacent to the heat- 
ing element, When that face of the bread 
has been toasted, the carier is again re- 
turned to the horizontal. The bread slides 
along a grid in front of the heating ele- 
ment and along the carrier itself by its 
own weight so that the toasted portion of 
the bread now rests upon the carrier and 
the wmtoasted portion is im position to be 
returned adjacent to the heating element. 
Copeman discloses a substatially similar 
device except that he has added to the 
carrier a plate so arramged along the 
pivot as to facilitate the action of the 
bread in reversing itself. Each of these 
patents discloses a heating element hav- 
ing a plurality of heating surfaces and a 
plurality of slice holders. 

. Neither patent, however, discloses 
means for reversing the slice holders nor 
does either patent show more than a sin- 
gle axial support for any slice holder. The 
devices of these patents Ihave been suc- 
cessfully marketed commercially. They 
operate, in my opinion, however, upon a 
principle totally different from that of 
the patent in suit. In Wiiltsie and Cope- 
man, the bread is turned by an ingenious 
application of gravity. Im the patent in 
suit and in defendant’s dewice as well, the 
bread is held atall times im a slice holder. 
which is itself rotated so as to present 
alternate sides of the bread to the heat- 
ing element. Accordingly I find that 
neither Wiltsie nor Copeman has any 
limiting effect upon the claims in issue. 


Rejects Method 
Of Claiming Disclosures 


Defendant has by ingenious argument 
attempted to build the disclosures of the 
prior art upon each other and where one 
is lacking to substitute the disclosure of 
another. This practice has been uni- 
formly condemned and the courts have 
repeatedly held that prior art patents 
are to be considered for ‘what they dis- 
close and for that alone, and that an an- 
ticipation cannot be made out, nor can a 
valid claim be limited, by selecting part 
of a disclosure from one patent and pari 
from another and then by welding the 
parts together produce an anticipating o1 
limiting structure. Detroit Motor Appli- 
ace Co. v. Burke, 4 Fed. (2d) 118, 120. 





\Introduced in Eviderzce 


Defendant has introduced three pat- 
ents for waffle irons and attachment, viz., | 
jthe patent to George, No. 491681, of 
|1893; the patent to Hess, No. 528634, of | 
1894, and the patent to Ljumg, No. 1010- | 
|059, of 1911. George shows a waffle iron 
land a lever attachment for lifting the 
liron to a position above the heater so 
that it may be rotated on its axis and the 
unheated face presented to the flame.| 
Hess shows substantially the same device 
with the exception that his patent deals | 
|with the attachment, whereas George 
deals with the entire waffle iron. Ljung 
shows a different attachment, but one de- 
signed to effect the same result. Defend- 
ant’s expert considered the three patents 
jas being substantially for the same sub- 
jject" matter, The patent to Hess was se- | 
lected as typical of the @roup and was 
offered to justify defendant’s adoptio: cf 
the swinging support for its pivoted slice 
holder. No claim was made that ‘less’ 
anticipates Collier, and I am convinced 
ithat the materials with which Hess had 
\to deal, that is, a liquid batter instead of | 
bread—and a waffe iron imstead of a 
slice holder for bread—are _ sufficiently 
remote from the problem which Collier 
|had to face as to render this group of 
patents unimportant for the purposes of 
jlimiting the claims in suit. They were 
available for 25 years to _ those who 
sought an aitractive commercial toaster 
and the fact that the art generally dis- 
regarded them is evidence that plaintiff, 
even if he be considered as merely apply- | 
ing the principle shown in Hess to an! 
electric toaster, took the step forward | 
which imvolved the exereise of inventive | 
genius. | 

Another group of patents offered by the | 
defendant shows toasting devices adapted | 
to be attached to stoves or grates. This 
group includes U. S. patent to Stafford, | 
No. 224740, of 1880, and the British 
patent to Little, No. 21662, of 1891, to, 
Hill, No. 26446, of 1908, to McCormick, | 
|No. 5750, of 1904, to Shaw, No. 16226, of | 
1908, and to Kay, No. 6110, of 1910. The} 
patents to Stafford, Little amd Hill may | 
| be considered as disclosing substantially | 
the same device, They all relate to de- 
|vices adapted to be hooked over grates 
{before an open firee When placed in po- 
lsition the bread to be toasted is put into | 
a slice holder, which, in turn, is pushed | 
along carrier bars to an appropriate po- | 
sition before the fire. Whem one side of | 


{ 





| word 


and cases cited. Naylor ~. Alsop Process 
Co., supra, 

The questions remain for considera- 
tion. Are the claims limited by the pat- 
et itself—and does the defendant in- | 
fringe ? 

As LI understand defendant’s position, 
it is that where the claims in suit call 
for a “‘plurality of axes for supporting } 
the slice holders” they have reference to | 
the munmber of carrier arms or cranks | 
which support each slice holder. 

As noted heretofore, Collier's ideal de- | 
vice, as described in the specification, has | 
two such carrier arms-- for each slice 
holder. Defendant contends that since the | 
device has but one such arn, it has not 


the pluraliiy of axes called for by the ~ 


claimts and, therefore, it does not in-} 
fringe. As already pointed out, the art! 
introduced by defendant Contains nothing | 
which would require such an interpreta- 
tion as that contended fox by defendant. 
Iam convinced that the construction that 
defendant here seeks to place upon the 
“faxes” is a straimed one, which 
should not be adopted uwmless the patent 
specification clearly shows that such a 
construction was intended by the pat- 
entee and the Patent Office. I find noth- | 
ing in the specification Of the patent in 
suit which would indicate that Collier 
used the term “axes” im his claims as} 
synonymous with “carrier member.” The | 
carrier members are referred to in the} 


| specification as “crank shafts,” “shafts” | 


and “‘earrier members.”? Claims 6, 7 and; 
8 of the patent, not here in suit, dis-} 
tinguish between the terma “carrier mem- | 
bers’””? and the term “pluxality of axes.” | 
The specification also comtains the fol- } 
lowing statement: 

“The reversal of the position of the | 
slice holder can be brought about by the | 
use Of one such catrier member as [! 
have described; that is, the desired mo- ! 
tion can be obtained. But in order to re- 
tain the slice holder in amy desired posi- 
tion, I provide a second carrier mem- 
ber z 


Diseusses Meaning 
Of Term “Plurality of Axes” 


During the pendency of the application | 
the claims as originally filed were re- | 
jected as too broad. In the argument that | 
followed a reference was made to the. 
axis of revolution. The wre of the term! 
“axis”? in that argument was wholly at! 
variamce with the costruction here 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Of due process of law. 


Aliens 


Bu 


AuTiortizen STATEMENTS ONLY 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT 


COMMENT BY 
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Tus Unitep States DAILY 


Immigration 


rden of Proof of Identity in Claim 


For Citizenship Is Placed on Claimant 


Court Grants Protection of Fifth Amendment to Constitu- 


‘ 


UNrtep STATES OF AMERICA, EX REL 
Annie FonG, RELATRIX, V. UNITED 
States CHINESE INSPECTOR IN CHARGE 
OF Port or NEW York, RESPONDENT. 
M. 11-230, DistTRIcT Court FOR THE 
Sovuruern DistRIctT OF New YORK. 
The relatrix herein, by a habeas 

corpus proceeding, sought release from 
am order of deportation. Claiming to be 
a mative-born citizen, and not having been 
excluded at the border nor having entered 
the country surreptitiously, the court 
held that the claim of citizenship re- 
quired judicial determination, and that 
in the trial of that issue the relatrix was 
emtitled to due process of law. 

At the trial it had been objected to the 
admission as evidence of the administra- 
tiwe record in the deportation proceed- 
ings. The court held that the administra- 
tiwe record was admissible but that the 
weicht, if any, to be given the hearsay 
evidence and the ex parte reports of in- 
vestigating agents contained therein, 
must remain a question for the trier of 
the facts. 

The issue in the case turned upon the 
question of identity, the court-explained. 
Upon this issue the burden of proof was 
upon the relatrix, it was held. The court 
found that the relatrix did not sustain 
this. burden, and that it was not shown 
by the evidence that the relatrix was the 
same person as one Annie Fong described 
as a native-born citizen in a return per- 
mit obtained upon a departure from the 
United States. 

The full text of the memorandum opin- 
ion of Judge Thacher follows: 

The relatrix, who claims to be a native- 
born citizen of the United States, was not 
excluded at ti® border nor did she enter 
the country surreptitiuosly. Her claim 
of citizenship therefore requires judicial 
determination, and in the trial of the 
issue she is entitled to the protection of 
the Fifth Amendment and its guarantee 
(Ng Fung Ho v. 
White, 259 U. S. 277.) The necessity 
for judicial determination of the fact 
upon which the legality of restraint de- 
pends leads to the rather anomalous 
prActice of granting a trial of the merits 
de novo inthe habeas corpus proceeding. 
If the petitioner is a citizen longer re- 
straint would be illegal. If not, the 
order of deportation must remain in 
force. (Chin Yow v. U. S., 208 U. S. 8.) 


Administrative Record 
Held to be Admissable 


Objection is made that upon the judi- 
cial hearing of this question the Admin- 
istrative Record is not receivable in evi- 
dence, and there is force in the argu- 
ment that, since the trial is a trial de 
novo, and the determination is to be made 
by the Court regardless of Administra- 
tive findings, the rules of evidence or- 
dinarily in force in courts of justice are 
applicable. The Circuit Court in this Cir- 
cuit has, however, decided in United 
States ex rel Singleton v. Tod, 290 Fed. 
7%, that the Administrative Record is ad- 
missible as evidence upon the issue 
raised by the claim of citizenship. This 
ruling was reaffirmed by the same Court 
in United States ex rel Hg Wing v- 
Brough, 15 Fed. 2d. 377. From the record 
in the Singleton case it appears that the 
District Judge received the Administra— 
tive Record and relied upon it as evi- 
dence in finding that the relator was not 
a citizen. : 
It follows that there can be no question 
as to the effect of the decision in the 
Singleton case, and I am constrained to 
regard the practice as settled in this Cir- 
cuit. In United States ex rel N¢ Yne& 
v. Brough (M. 10-223, 1926), I followed 
this practice, where a judicial hearing 


had previously been ordered in an ex-| 


clusion case, because the Administrative 
trial had been unfair. 

Although the Administrative Record 
is competent, the weight, if any, to be 
given to hedrsay evidence and to ex 
parte reports of investigating agents 
must remain a question for the trier of 
facts, and in this case I find it unnec- 
essary to consider anything in the Ad- 
ministrative Record which would not 
have been competent if offered upon the 


the bread is toasted, the carrier is slid | Sought to be placed upon_the term by the | trial in Court. 


{back amd rotated on a supporting pin, 
lafter which it is again pushed into posi- | 
tion before the fire None of these de-| 
|vices Shows any kind of a heating ele- | 
ment. They are all attachments and are | 
{not susceptible of independent operation. | 
|They are not permanent attachments but | 
after wse they are removed from the 
{grate or stove door. I fimd nothing in 
;these three patents which in any way 
limits the scope of the claims in suit. Of 
the remaining patents of this group} 
|Shaw shows a similar construction, save | 
that, in place of supporting rods for his | 
jslice carrier, he shows a frame composed | 
lof links. The difficulties of Satisfactorily | 
positioning the bread to be toasted in such | 
a device must be apparent. Certainly his 
disclosure is no closer to that of the pat- 
ent in suit than are the disclosures of the| 
three patents to Stafford, Little and Hill. | 
|McCormiick also shows a link support of | 
{a type which positions the toast even; 
{more indefinitely than does that of Shaw. | 
Kay shows a combination device for | 
roasting meat and warming pots and| 
pans. 
are provided for heating the object to be! 
roasted before the fire and for rotating | 


| 
| 





it when in that position, this reference | 


seems totally irrelevant. It must not be! 


Except for the fact that means /| © 


defendant. | am satisfied that “plurality 
of axes” as used in the claims does not 
mean “‘plurality of carriex members,” but 
means rather that the slice holder is so 
affixed to the frame of the toasier that 
its movements in relation thereto are | 
about two separate axes. Defendant’s de- | 
vice is a toaster having im combination a | 
heating element with a plurality of heat- | 
ing surfaces, two slice holders each sup- } 
ported by two vertical axes, whereby the ! 
slice holders are movably mounted in} 
such 2 manner with relation to the heat- | 
ing element that either side of a slice 

holder can be presented to the same sur- ! 
ace of the heating element, so that each , 
slice Kholder is reversible -with relation to 

that heating surface to -which the slice 

holder is first presented; so that each | 
slice holder can be withim its own space 

imits reversible with respect to the heat- ; 
ing surface of the heating element to 

which it is first presented; and so that 

each slice holder is reversible by means | 
of a miotion which causes the major part } 
of the holder to at first recede from and | 
then to approach the heating element. I } 


| 
} 


find that defendant’s device embodies the 
principles disclosed in plaintiff’s patent | 
and that defendant’s combination is sub- 

stantially the same as plaintiff's combi- i 


forgotten that of this group of patents | Nation and performs the same functions 


all except the one to Stafford are foreign | 


patents whichare available only for what | 


is disclosed upon their face. Badische 
Anilin & Soda Fabrik v. Kalle, et al. 
94 Fed. 163; Permutit Co. vy. Harvey 
Laundry Co.,, et al, 279 Fed. 713; Naylor 
v. Alsop Process Co., 168 Fred. 911, 920. 
I find mothing in the disclosures of this 
group of patents which limits the scope 
of the claims in suit. 


1838; Nobles, No. 101652, of 1870, and i 
Cacciatori, No. 501867, of 1893, were Court Considers 2 
cited by the Patent Office during the Remaining Patents Cited 
pendency of the application for the pat-| There remain for consideration but 
ent in suit and were not considered by|three patents—those to Wiltsie, No, 1105- 
defendant of sufficient relevancy to dis-| 230, of 1914; to Copeman, No. 1108552, of 
cuss at the hearing. Pierce shows a/1914, and to Parkhurst, No. 951287, of 
gridiron, Nobles a gridiron case, and|1910. Of these, Parkhurst may be ‘dis- 
Cacciatori a roasting apparatus. These} posed of with the statement that it shows 
paents are so remote from the patent in]no means of rotating the bread to be 
sais as to fail to merit serious cConsidera-|toasted and is introduced merely for the 
ion. : purpose of showing that the heating ele- 
Three other patents cited by the Pat-|ment disclosed by Collier was old, ce se. 
ent Office and there disregarded are re-| Wiltsie shows a toaster having a central 
lied on here by defendant. They are the|heating unit on each side of which is 
patent to Hoffman, No. 976364, of 1910;|}mounted a carrier pivotally connected to 
that to Guissart et al, No. 996082, of|the frame of the toaster at its base. 
1911, and that to Knoblock, No. 1011813,]When bread is to be toasted the carrier 
of 1911. ‘These three patents are closely|is retated from a vertical position adja- 
similar, They all show a central heating/cent the heater to a horizontal position. 


in substantially the same way. Defend- 
ant’s device, therefore, infringes, Gen- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1] 


|Claims for Improvements 


On Rustless Buckle Upheld 


[Continued from Page },] 
Exhibit 6. The validity of this patent 
however, is denied in view of the prior 
patents, particularly the patent to Goer- 
des, No. 897,734 issued September 1, 
1908, and the patent to Peller, No. 
847811 issued March 19, 1907. 

The Peller patent discloses a buckle 
which lacks means made integral there- 
with for clamping the end of the web- 
bing thereto, Both the drawing and the 
specification of this patent clearly dis- 
close a buckle having one end of the 
webbing fixed to ii by a line of stitches. 
In addition it is to be moted that the 
buckle does not include an integra! piv- 
otal bar on the frame member. Conse- 
quently the disclosure of this patent does 
not anticipate the claimas of the patent 
In suit. 

The Goerdes construction comes con- 


Says Burden of Proof 
Rests Upon Relatrix 


The relatrix rests her claim of cit- 
izenship upon the assertion that she 1s 
Annie Fong, who was born of Chinese 
parents in the United States on March 
2, 1908; that when four years old she 
was taken by her father, Charles Fong, 
to China; that before leaving the United 
States her father procured a permit for 
her to re-enter the United States, at- 
tached to which is her picture as a small 
child, which remained in the possession 
of members of her family until her re- 
turn to the United States, in October, 
1926, when she was admitted by the im- 
migration authorities at the Port of Se- 
attle as Annie Fong, a native-born cit- 
izen of the United States. It is conceded 
that the Aniie Fong described in the 
return permit which she presented to 
the Immigration authorities was a na- 
tive-born citizen of the United States. 
Thus the sole issue is one of identity. 

The burden of proof upon this issue, 


! by the law of this Circuit, rests upon the 
' relatrix. (Sit Sng Hum v, U. 5, 277 


(Cc. C. A. 2nd); United 


Fed. 191, 195 


siderably neare- the device claimed in the 
patent in suit,.but I am constrained to 


hold that it dues not anticipate the claims 
im issue because it does not embody teeth 
eut and disposed forwardly from the 
back of the frame member for the at- 
tachment of the end of a piece of web- 
Goerdes patent shows 
but those are not 


bing. True, the 
and describes teeth, 


tion During Trial of Issue. 


States ex rel Singleton v. Tod, 290 Fed. 
78 (C. C. A. 2nd). This burden of 
proof is not only imposed by the 
Chinese Exclusion Act of May 5, 1892 
(27 Stat. 25; Comp. Stat. Sec. 4317), 
but also by Section 19 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of February 5, 1917 (39 Stat. 
889; Comp. Stat. 1918 and Comp. Stat. 
Anne. Supp. 1919, Sec. 4289 J. J.) The 
leading authorities in support of the con- 
trary rule are Moy Suey v. U. S., 147 
Fed. 697 (C. C. A. 7th) and Gee Cue} 
Beng v. U. S., 184 Fed. 383 (C. C. A,} 
5th). But these authorities are not fol-| 
lowed in this Circuit, (United States v. 
Hom Lim, 228 Fed. 520). The conflicting | 
decisions are collected in Ng Fung Ho| 
v. White, 259 U. S. 276, 283, and in| 
Jung See v. Nash, 4 Fed. 2d., 639, 644. | 
The burden of proof is, in this case, 
heavily increased by comparison of rela- 
trix’s features with the photograph an- | 
nexed to the return, permit. Relatrix’s 
ears quite strikingly slope in to the! 
cheek,, without any protruding lobe, | 
while the ears of the child whose} 
picture appears upon the return | 
; permit have exactly the opposite 
| characteristic, namely, protruding lobes 
which flare away from the cheek. An 
expert employed in the Bureau of 
Criminal Indentification at Police Head- 
quarters has given his opinion, based 
upon this striking difference in the con- 
|tour of the ears, that the relatrix is 
not the person whose picture appears 
upon the return permit, and has testified 
| that the conformation of the ear is one! 
jof the most certain marks of identity 
because ihe shape of the ear does not| 
change with the growth of the body.! 
| According to his testimony, based upon 
considerable experience and study, it is! 
physicially impossible for one to have! 
}an ear with a flaring lobe in childhood} 
;and an ear which slopes into and blends 
| with the cheek upon coming of age. 
This testimony is convincing, and re-, 
| quires evidence of great weight and cer- 
|tainty to overcome it. None is offered 
;except the testimony of the relatrix, 
which of necessity is uncertain because 
|she has no recollection of her own in- 
| fancy and must rely upon what she says 
| She was told by her relatives regarding | 
| her birth in the United States. But 
) even these declarations are uncertain and 
| inconsistent in detail with the birth cer- 
tificate of Annie Fong. Indeed, the tes-| 
timony is not only uncertain but quite! 
unreliable. Her statements are mate- | 
rially inconsistent with the testimony of 
{the man who is now her husband and| 
| with whom she came to this country. 
She was unable to identify a picture of, 
Annie Fong’s father, and while this is: 
| perhaps susceptible of easy explanation | 
| because the father probably did not see! 
| the child after she was four or five years | 
| old, it shows the limitations of her testi-| 
| Mony, | 


| 





' 
| 


| Declares Testirmony 
| Shows Disere pancies 


| She, however, testified quite positively 
| that her stepmother went with her to| 
China, although it is entirely clear from| 
| the declarations of the father made when} 
jhe left the country and upon his return, | 
| and from the Immigration records made | 
;at that time, that her stepmother did| 
‘not accompany her father on that trip| 
;and was in fact not married to him 
j until after the father’s arrival in China. ! 
| There were other statements in her tes-! 
| timony in flat contradiction to declara-| 
tions of her father, one of the most im-| 
| portant of which was her statement that! 
‘her mother is still living, although her | 
father declared that the mother died in| 
| 1912, 
All of these declarations of the father 
| Were competent under the exception to 
| the hearsay rule relating to pedigree and| 
family relationship. (Wigmore, 1480 et | 
} seq.). She was closely examined in re- 
| gard to her relations with her mother 
| up until the time she came to the United 
States, and in this connection she tes- | 
| tified that she constantly visited her! 
| mother in a hospital for the insane, as| 
| frequently as once a week. She was,| 
| however, unable to give the name of any| 
single person connected with the hospital. | 
She testified that wpon arrival at Seattle | 
she went, in company with the man who 
brought her from China, to San Francisco | 
| and visited her sisters there, and that! 
; he was. was introduced to them. This 
|man, now her husband, contradicts this 
| statement and says he did not see the 
| Sisters in San Francisco and that he and| 
| the relatrix spent only five hours there| 
jand then came to New York. In this 
;connection I have entirely disregarded ; 
|the ex parte statements made by the 
; Sisters to an Immigration Inspector, 
| whose report is embodied in the Ad- 
| ministrative Record. | 
Without attempting to review all of 
| the discrepancies in the relatrix’s testi- 
mony, it may be said that as a whole 
| the impression it leaves is not favorable 
j to her claim, and I am constrained to 
| hold that she has not sistained the 
burden of proving that she is a native of 
the United States. Result is that the 
writ must be dismissed and the relatrix 
Eamaniel to the custody of the respon- 

ent, 





Bail will be allowed if appeal is taken 
vromptly. 
August 1, 1928. 


Fibrous Expansion 
Joint for Concrete 


Held to Be New Art 


Device for Matrix Possessing 
Resiliency Brings Reversal 
Of Decision of Exami- 
ners-in-Chief. 


EX PARTE FIscHER. First ASSISTANT 

COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

Patent No. 1680144 was issued August 
7, 1928, to Albert C. Fischer, for Expan- 
sion Joints, on Application 559908, filed 
May 10, 1922. 

Mr. Harry C. Alberts “or applicant. 

The four claims of the patent, cover- 
ing a method of making an expansion 
joint for concrete, which consists in mix- 
ing fibrous material and bituminous 
binder while the binder is of such con- 
sistency that the fibrous material will 
not be saturated, whereby the matrix 
will possess resiliency lacking in the case 
where the fibrous material is saturated, 
were held allowable. 

Appeal from Examiners-in-Chief, 

The full text of the decision of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan folows: 

Applicant has appealed from the de- 
cision of the examiners-in-chief affirming 
that of the examiner finally rejecting all 
the claims, four in number, of which the 
following is illustrative: 

4. The method of preparing an ex- 
pansion joint composition, which consists 
in mixing fiber and granules or peliets 
of a material having a cellular structure, 
with bituminous matter, while the latter 


‘is of a consistency below that at which it 
| will saturate the cellular material. 


mna9 


The references, are: Wallace, 1107732, 
Aug. 18, 1914; Perry, 1201756, Oct. 17, 
1916; Perry, 1288159, Dec. 17, 1918; 
Weiss, 1334061, Mar. 16, 1920; Oliensis 
et al., 1340181, May 18, 1920. 

Appellant’s process relates to a method 
of preparing an expansion joint composi- 
tion comprising the steps enumerated in 
the illustrative claim. The composition 
produced by the process is molded into 
suitable form for disposition between 
concrete sections constituting a pave- 
ment, the purpose being to maintain a 
tight waterproof joint under all condi- 
tions of expansion and contraction due 
to temperature changes. 

The claims have been rejected for in- 
adequacy of disclosure of the process in 
the specification and as defining no in- 
vention over the prior art. 

Appellant does not deny that the prior 
art discloses the process of mixing 
fibrous material with a bituminous 
binder to form an expansion joint. This 
is acknowledged at page 1 of his spe- 
cification in the last two paragraphs, 
which clearly set out the disadvantages 
if using a mixture in which the fibrous 
material is saturated by the bituminous 
binder. Appellant’s particular improve- 
ment over this admittedly old prior art 
is outlined at page 2 of his specifications 
describing in the first paragraph the mix- 
ing of the fibrous matter in the mixture 
while the bituminous matrix is plasti¢ 
and therefore lacking in penetration 
power. In the second paragraph of page 
2 is described the result obtained from 
the process, namely that because of the 
unsaturated fibrous material the walls of 
the bituminous matrix can not adhere to- 
gether upon compression and will there- 
fore respond to expansion upon release of 
the compression or possess a resiliency 
lacking in the case where the fibrous 
material is saturated by the bituminous 
binder. It is believed that the portions 
of appellant’s original specification re- 
ferred to state the problem and the 
method proposed for its solution suf: 
ficiently clearly for one skilled in the art 
to practice the invention. 

It is appellant’s contention that none 
of the prior art patents mentions the 
feature of keeping the bituminous binder 
from saturating the fibrous material. Are 
pellant also contends that the references 
are from nonanalogous arts, since the 
patents considered below are directed to 
compositions which are primarily de- 
signed to accomplish a result foreign to 
that presented by appellant. The patent 
to Perry discloses a composition in 
which the filler is not saturated by the 
bituminous binder and the patent to 
Oliensis et al. describes the mixing of 
fiber with semi-solid asphalt. There is, 
however, no hint in’ these patents that 
the composition is useful as an expan- 
sion joint or that it was material fot 
the purpose these patentees had in mind 
to. produce a mixture which would be 
resilient or expand upon release of a 
compressing force. The patent to Weiss 
discloses a mixture of fibrous material 
and bituminous binder which it is stated 
may be used as a seal for cracks and 
joints, This patent, however, is silent 
as to whether the fibrous material is 
unsaturated and so is not better as an 
anticipation of appellant’s claims than 
the prior art acknowledged in his 
specification. 

It is believed that appellant’s claimed 
process for making an expansion joint 
composition is not suggested by the 
references and as the process is. pro- 
ductive of the desirable result of im- 
parting resiliency to the joint compo. 
sition so it may maintain a tight water. 
proof joint under all conditions of ex- 
pansion and contraction due to temper- 
ature changes, it is considered the ap. 
pealed claims are allowable over the art 
of record. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is reversed. 





formed on the back plate of the buckle 


and do not extend forwardly from said 
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back, nor do they serve, in themselves, to 
attach one end of a web piece to the 
frame member. It is clear from the 
Goerdes specificetion that the end of the 
webbing is clamped to the back by the 
| flange 6, as shown in Figures 1, 2,3, and 
5, which is forced against the back after 
the webbing has been inserted, and that 
the teeth 7 on said flange, at the best, aid 
only the web fixing function of the clamp. 
All other prior patents h ve less bear- 
ing on the question than the Goerdes pat- 
ent, so thr+ discussion of them is unneces- 
sary. For the reasons given it must be 
Tneld that the claims 2, 3, 4,6 and 7 of 
patent No. 1497273, are valid and in- 
fringed, Plaintiff is therefore entitled to 
the usual decree fc = an injunction, refer- 
ence, acccunting and costs 
July 25, 1928, 
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Washington, D. C, 
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AvtiorizeD Statnments OXLyY 
Purt 


M embership of § 


Are Presented) Herern, Berna 


Increases by Nearly One-Third in Decade 


More Than Nine-Tenths of 


Buildings of Congregations 


Are Located in Rural Territory. 


The Department of Commerce has an- , 
nounced that, according to the returns re- | 
ceived, there were in the United States | 
23,374 churches of the Southern Baptist | 
Convention in 1926, with 3,524,378 mem- | 
bers, as compared with 23,580 churches | 
and 2,708,870 members reported in 1916. 
The total expenditures for 1926, as re- 
ported by 22,338 churches, amounted to | 
$42,904,568, including $32,886,565 for 
current expenses and improvements, $9,- | 
761,615 for benevolences, missions, etc., | 
and $256,383 not classified. The total 
expenditures reported by 21,078 churches 
in 1916 were $15,063,748. The full text 
of the Department statement follows: 

The value of church edifices (includ- 
ing furniture and equipment), as re- 
ported by 21,128 churches for 1926, was 
$173,456,965, which may be compared 
with $58,348,373 reported by 19,268 
churches in 1916. ‘ 

Of the 23,374 churches reporting in 
1926, 1,859 were located in urban a 


Number of 
churches, 

1916. 

23,580 3, 





Total 

Urban ‘ 

Rural ..... 
Alabama 
Arizona ; i4ess ‘ 
Arkansas ......-:-- 5 1,409 
Florida sessieeseos O19 , 683 
Georgia .....eee-- , 2,408 
Illinois ie 604 
Indiana 
Kansas oe 
Kentucky : 1,835 
Louisiana ........0-- 602 
Maryland .......+--- 9; 84 
Mississippi .......--- oli 1,436 
Missouri 184 1,905 
New Mexico .. : k 135 
North Carolina ; 2,137 
Oklahoma 1,108 
South Carolina 1,093 
Tennessee ‘ 4 1,718 
Texas 3,358 
Virginia 1,055 
West Virginia .. 13 11 
*Other States . 4 6 


a 


1,993 


2,538,319 


tory (incorporated places of 2,500 in- 


habitants or more) and 21,515 were in | 


rural areas. Of the total membership, 
986,059 were in the urban churches and 


2,538,319 in the rural churches; and of 
the total expenditures 1,855 
church reported 


church property 
ban churches was $100,235,535 and that 
reported by 10,314 rural churches was 
$73,221,430. 

Sunday schools reported by 19,882 
churches of this denomination in 1926, 
with 229,848 officers and teachers and 
2,345,630 scholars. The number of of- 
ficers and teachers in the Sunday schools 
are reported for 1916 was 160,171 and the 
number of scholars, 1,665,996. 


The more important data for the 
Southern Baptist Convention are shown 
by States in the following table. All 
figures for 1926 are preliminary and sub- 
ject to correction. 

Value of church 

edifices: 1926. 
Churches 
reporting. 

21,128 

1,814 

19,314 

1,935 


Membership. 
1926. 1916 
524,378 2,708,870 
986,059 


Amount. 
$173,456,965 
190,235,5 
271,992 207,603 
1,301 
103,346 
103,135 
400,560 
59,382 
473 
532 


»D82 
220 
911 
O70 
,690 

9,570 
3851940 
131,139 
217,104 


"113.192 
57,732 


toto HO 
09 at at et SD 
ee 


5 


10,962,! 
25,098,7 
13,681,8 


> 


*States having less than three churches. 








Naples Is M ost Populous City in Fealy : 


With Milan and Rome Second and Third 


Genoa Is Fourth in List, While Six Cities Have Popula-| 


tions Over 200,000. 


Naples, with 966,000 inhabitants, is 
the most populous city of Italy while 
Milan and Rome are second and third 
respectively, the Department of Com- 


merce has just been advised by the | 
American Consul at Naples, Sydney B. 
Redecker. : 
The report follows in full text: | 
Naples, far-famed for its beautiful 
harbor and environs, is the most popu- 
lous city of all Italy, being credited with | 
a total population of 966,000 inhabitants 
by official count recently, according to a 
report from Consul Sydney B. Redecker, 
Naples, made public by the Department 
of Commerce. ; 
Milan, the important financial and 
commrcial cented of Italy situated in 
the northern part of the country, holds 
second place as regards population, hav- 
ing a total population of 941,000. y 
Rome, the capital and “Eternal City” 
comes third with 877,000 inhabitants, 


population of 625,000 Inhabitants. 


of the highly industrialized Department 
of Piedmont, well-known especially for 


population of 
Sicily’s most 
with 445,000. 


570,000 while 


important city, follows 


ulations ranging from 200,000 to 300,000 


and Messina. 
Following the above named ten cities 


100,000 to 200,000, these being, in the 
order of population: Bari, Verona, Reg- 
gio-Calabria, Leghorn, Padova, Taranto, 
Ferrara, Brescia, and Spezia, the last 
named with 110,000 inhabitants, being 
the last city of Italy with a population 
over 100,000. 





while Genoa, Italy’s most important com- | 
mercial port and strong contestant of 
Marseille as the premier port of. the 
Mediterranean, has fourth place with a 


Sugar-Beet Acreage _ 
Larger Than in 1927) 


World Total Shows Gain of | 
' 3.2 Per Cent. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the figure for last year. Excluding Rus- 
sia, the European sugar beet acreage is | 
now 68,000 acres below last year. | 

A cable of August 10 to a trade paper 
Treported that general rains had fallen in | 
Europe in the preceding few days, but | 
were still insufficient for the needs of 
the sugar beet crop. Showers were most | 
abundant in Germany, while in Czecho- | 
slovakia precipitation was light. Reports 
of Angust 6 states that rains in most 
sugar beet sections had relieved the ef- 
fects of drought to some extent and had! 
improved prospects somewhat. Reports 
i iter part of July had stated that | 

iy, on uecount ot the nearness to 

ime, it was feared that the crop 

not have an opportunity te re- 

xy from the effect of the recent dry 

weather, although until a few weeks ago | 

{re outlook was considered as most | 
promising. 

In the Silesian avea of Germany the 
progress of the plants was halted in the! 
Yatter part of July by dry weather. but ; 
in Germany the condition of the fields 
was improved. 


Patent for Toaster Held 
To Be Valid and Infringed 


- [Continued from Page 8.] 
eral Electic Co. v. Alexander, 280 Fed. | 
852; James L. Taylor Mfg. Co. v. Steu- 
ernagel, 294 Fed. 362; A. J. Lindeman 
& Hoverson Co. v. J. 
Fed. 983. 

One of the claims in suit, namely claim 
6. contains as a limiting requirement the 
provision that the placement and angular | 

osition of the slice holder with respect | 
: the heating elemen* are brought about | 
and at all times controlled through the 
onstruction of the axes and carrier | 
members which support the slice holders. 
In my opinion this claim is drawn to 
tover and does cover only such toasters 
as are so constructed that the position of 
the slice holder with respect to the heat- | 
img element is predetermined during | 
been, stage of its reversal. As we have 


Rose & Co., 264 | 


een, this condition is obtained in Col- 
ier’s preferred device. It does not exist | 
p defendant’s structure where the slice | 
older is free to revolve through 360 de- 
frees as soon as it has been sufficiently 
removed from the face of the heating | 
lement. Its angular position with re- 
pect to the heating eiement is not, there- 
ore, at all times controlled. I find thai! 
€laim 5 is not infringed by defendant’s 
evice, 
» A decree may be entered for plaintiffs 
ma each of the claims in suit valid | 
nd claims 2, 3, 4 and 9 infringed—to- 
— with the usual order of injunction, | 
eference, accounting and costs, | 
$ August 1, 1928. 





; trom Fort Hancock, N. 


| Guerre, 


Of the other provincial capitals of 
Italy, 35 cities have populations of from 
50,000 to 100,000, while 36 have less than 
50,000 inhabitants. 


Army Orders 


‘The placing of the name of First Lieut. 
Wilbur F. Browder, Inf., on the detached 
officers list is announced. 


Chap. Wallace H. Watts, from Fort 


| Humphreys, Va., to Governors Island, N.{}_. Ens. Theodore Wolcott, det. U. 


Y.: Orders of April 6 revoked. 

Capt. Lee Sutherlin, Signal Corps Res., 
to active duty at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Chap. Milton O. Beebe, from office of 
Chief of Chaplains, Washington, D. C., to 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

Chap. John K. Bodel, from Governors 
Island, N. Y., to Washington, D. C. 

Chap. Ralph C. Deibert, from Fort Sill, 
Okla., to Fort Leonard Wood, Ma. 

Warrant Officer William M. Clarkson, 
to Baltimore, Md., upon completion of 
present tour of foreign service. 

Warrant Officer William A. Maxey, to 
Fort Jay, N. Y., upon completion of present 
tour of foreign service. 


Wrrant Officer Hugh B. McManus, to 


| Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., upon completion 


of present tour of foreign service. 
Warrant Officer John Wible, from Fort 


Winfield Scott, Calif.. to the Philippine | 


Islands. 
Warrant Officer James H. Roche, to Fort 
Riley, Kans., upon completion of present 


‘tour of foreign service. 


Warrant Officer Daniel R. Raymond, 
from Fort Riley, Kans., to the Philippines. 
Warrant Officer Samuel Levy, to Fort 
Baker, Calif.. upon completion of present 


;tour of foreign service. 


Warrant Officer Harry B. Strauss, from 
Baltimore, Md., to the Philippine Islands. 
Warrant Ofticer Ralph H. Rohrbough, 


,; Army Mine Planter Service, from Philip- 
J. 


pine Islands to: Fort Hancock, N 


Warrant Officer William O. Topham, 
J., to the Philip- 


pines. 


First Lieut. Elden Q. Faust, Air Corps, | 


from Fort Sam Houston, Tex. to Fort Sill, 


| Okla, 


Capt. Winthrop <A. Hollyer, Inf., orders 
of February 8 revoked; from Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mda., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. G. Everett Hill, jr., Signal Corps, 
from present assignment to Signal Corps 
of the Ist Div. of Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Capt. Louis B. Gerow, Q. M. C., to duty 
as officer in charge of the Quartermaster 
Corps stables, Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Summer Waite, Inf., from Ecole de 
Paris, France, to Fort Sher- 
idan, Ill. 

Capt. Meredith R. Johnson, Med. Corps, 


; detailed as recorder of the Army Retiring 


Board to meet in Denver, Colo. 

Maj. John T. Aydelotte, Med. Corps, de- 
tailed as member of Army Retiring Board 
appointed to meet in Denver, Colo. 

Transfer of First Lieut. Harold A. 
Gardyne, from Inf. to Fin. Dept. is an- 


; nounced 


First Lieut. George P. Tourtellett, Air 


| Corps, from Dayton Ohio, to Engineering 
| School, Wright Fie.d, Ohio. 


Maj. Gladeon M. Barnes, O. D., 


orders 
of June 11 amended: to 


Watertown 


| Arsenal, Watertown, Mass, 


First Sergt. David J. Bansmer, Chemical 
Warfare Service, ‘will be placed upon the 
retired list at Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Col. Grant Minor Miles, Inf. Res., to ac- 
tive duty at Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Harvey W. Cook. Air Corps, or- 
ders of August /2 revoked. 

Maj. James R. Hill, Cav., from assign- 
ment with the 7th Cav., at Fort Bliss, Tex., 


| to duty as commandant of the Ist Cav. at! det 


Fort Bliss, Tex, 


—~. 


urban | 
$23,723,050 and 20,483 
rural churches, $19,181,513. The value of | 
reported by 1,814 ur- |} 


Turin, centre and _ pravincial capital | 


its production of motor cars, textiles and | 
other manufacturers, comes next with a | 
Palermo, | 


These more populous cities are fol- | 
| lowed by six Italian cities having pop- | 
inhabitants, as follows: Catania, in Sic- | 
ily, Florence, Venice, Trieste, Bologna | 


some nine cities having populations from | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


|| Federal Coneiliation Service Cooperates 


(a (pene 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1928 


oe er a 


of the Government 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which wi'l enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1923— 


| With States in Settlement of Labor Disputes 


| Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


| Sixty-Fourth Article—Conciliation of Labor Disputes. 


In these articles presenting 


vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


Cooperation with the States. 


By Hugh L. Kerwin, 


Director of Conciliation, Department of Labor. 


recognized factor in Amer 
all prosperity. 


makers. Not only the welfare o 
but the welfare of the employer, 


work in a controversy with those 


creating the Department, which 
Secretary of Labor is authorized t 


Under the authority specified, 
nually granted appropriations for 


this mediatorial function of the 
~ 7 ~ 





ment, is bound to result in honest 
ion. These in turn often result i 
outs or in threatened strikes, 


Industry in America bears ac 
every individual in the country. 


public in every instance is more 


the State mediatorial boards or 


chinery engaged in an effort to 
pute; 


in cooperation with State 
* ~~ 


by our commissioners 


| 
| 


Navy Orders 


| Ens. Mathews Radom, det. Navy Rifle 
Team, Wakefield, Mass.; to U. S. S. 
| Wyoming. 

Ens. Basil N. Rittenhouse, jr., det. Navy 
Rifle Team, Wakefield, Mass.; to U. S. S. 
Mississippi. 





| Sns. John M. Steele, det. Nav. Air Sta., | 


Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Nokomis. 


|Denver; to U. S. S. Mississippi. 


{ Capt. Reynolds Hayden (M. C.), det. Nav. | 


Trng. Sta., N. O. B, Hampton Rds., Va.; 
ito Nav. Sta., St. Thomas, Virgin Is. 

| Comdr. Lawrence M. Schmidt (M. C.), 
| Nav. Hosp., Parris Is., 8. C. 

| Lieut. Comadr. Harold E. Ragle (M. C.), 
|det. U. S. S. Relief; to Navy Hosp., Mare 
iIs., Calif. 

| Lieut. (j. g.) Thomas M. Arrasmith (M. 
'C.), det. Navy Rifle Team, Wakefield, 
Mass.; to Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, 
| Ohio. 

| Lieut. (j. g.) Arthur Siegel 
det. Nav. Trng. Sta. N. O. B., Hampton 
| Rds. Va.; to Bu. M. S. 

Lieut. Cyrus. B. Kitchen (S. C.), det. 
| Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; to 4th Nav. 
| Dist. 
| Lieut. Robert J. Monteith 
; Bu. S. & A.; to U.S. 8S. Vega. 
| Comdr. Bart D. Stephens (Ch. C.), det. 
| Nav. Sta., Tutuila, Samoa; to treatment, 
Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif 

Capt. William G. DuBose (C. C.), det. 
‘Bu. C. & R.; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 
| Lieut. Virgil V. McKennay (C. C.), det. 


«cs. C.), det. 


& Motor Co., Garden City, L. I., N. Y 
to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ch. Bosn. John J. Anderson, det. U.S. S. 
Antares; to U. S. S. Allegheny as C., O. 

; Ch. Bosn. John O. Strickland, det. com- 
jmand U. S. S. Allegheny; to U. §& S. 
Wright. 

Mach. William E. De Foor, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Charles E. Coleman, det. 
Uv. S. S. Richmond; to Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


| Bks., Philadelphia, Pa.; to U. S. S. Han- | 
nibal. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Hugo H. Hoffmann, det. 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; to U. S. S. 
Oklahoma. 

Ch. Pay Clk 
S. S. Hannibal; 
phia, Pa. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Albert J. Kirsch, det. U.S 
'§. Arkansas; to Nav, Oper. Base, Hampton 
Rds., Va. 

Capt. Charles A. Blakely, desp. ors. 29, | 
February, 1928, modified. To Bu. Nav. for! 
duty. 

Capt. Ralph M. Griswold, det. Office Naval 
Operations, Navy Dept.; to command Dest. 
Cyd. 3, Setg. Fit. 

Lieut. Comer, William D. Taylor, det. 
Bu, Nav.; to command U. S. S. Kane. 

Lieut. Joseph R. Barboro, det. 13th Nav. 
Dist.; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Rex L. Hicks, ors. 10, July, 1928, 
modified. To Navy Yard, Phila., Pa. 

Ensign Charles P. Huff, Jr., det. Naval 
Academy;to U. S. S. Maryland. | 

Ensign James P. Raugh, det. vm all | 
duty;to resignation accepted September 30, 

Lieut. Comdr. Kenneth E, Lowman (M. C.) | 
det. Nav. Sta.. St. Thomas, V. I.; to Rec. 
Bks., Phila., Pa. | 

Lieut. James R 
Rec. Ship, San 
Procyon. 


Forrest P. Brown, det. U. | 
to Rec. Bks., Philadel- 





Whiting (M. C.), 


i det. | 
Francisco; to U. §S. § 


-F 


HE conciliation work of the Department of 
Labor has gradually become more and more a 


Peace in industry is a condition precedent to 
The function of Department of Labor 
officials in any trade dispute is purely that of peace- 


the whole American public, is touched when men quit 


The Conciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor was built up under authority of the organic act 


or to appoint commissioners of conciliation in indus- 
trial disputes whenever in his judgment the interests 
of industrial peace require it to be done.” 


WitH the bulk of our adult population engaged in 

gainful occupations in mill, mine, factory, mer- 
cantile and agricultural pursuits, it naturally follows 
that the problem of industrial relationship, particu- 
larly as it affects wages and conditions of employ- 


woven into the fabric of our every-day life that any- 
thing that interferes with its normal course seriously 
interferes with the welfare of all of our people. The 


interest to every industrial dispute. 


It has been the policy of the Federal Conciliation 
Service from the beginning to cooperate heartily with 


State agencies, citizens committees, or any other ma- 


IN a single year more than 200 cases were reported 
in which joint action by 
Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Ss. 8S. 


to duty Marine Bks., Parris Is., S. C.; to! 


(D. C.),| 


Inspr. of Nav. Aircraft, Curtiss Aeroplane 


a Topical Sur- 


State and Federal agents resulted successfully. The 
Secretary of Labor is anxious to have the fullest co- 
operation between the Federal service and the State 
mediation and conciliation agencies. 


There are many 


cases that make cooperation especially desirable. 


dispute is 


The State mediator engaged in the handling of a 
often more conversant with the 
features and conditions, while the Federal conciliator 


local 


in cooperating with him is in many instances more 


surroundings. 
ica’s industrial life. 


the dispute. 


f the wage earner 
and the welfare of 


; loy them. 
who employ them States. 


provides that “The 
o act as a mediator 


State. 


the industry on strike. 


effective because of his lack of knowledge of the local 
Practically all cases submitted for con- 
ciliation are of more than local importance and affect 
interests and persons far removed from the seat of 
They become, therefore, more or less 
interstate in character. 


For example, a strike in the garment industry in 
New York City brought to the Department requests 
for conciliation from concerns located in three or four 
These firms were supplying raw materials to 
The appeals called attention 
to the loss of markets for woolen and cotton goods, 
braids, linings, buttons, etc., and this resulted in these 
concerns and their employes really coming within the 
class of those directly affected by a strike in a distant 


Congress has an- IN some of the Commonwealths where mediatorial 


the carrying on of 
Government. 
trade disputes. 


differences of opin- 
n strikes and lock- 


agencies exist the representatives of the State 
and Federal services cooperate in the handling of 
In some other States where the in- 
dustrial bureau or department is not equipped with 
mediators, the officials in charge assist the Federal 
conciliators in every possible way. 
where there is no authority for mediatorial work the 
services of Federal mediators are welcome at all times 
when disputes arise. 


In other States 


The authority given the Secretary of Labor by law 


directs him to take cognizance of all cases presented 


lose relationship to 
It is so closely 


for consideration, 


or less a party in 


commissions; with 


adjust a trade dis- sideration. 


and in our records of adjustments there are 
hundreds of cases in which settlements were secured 
mediators, 

- 


Statistics. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


| Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve - 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
| troller General follow: 
| A-23910. (S) Pay—Army retired officer. 
,An officer retired September 10, 1927, as 
|captain in the Medical Administrative Corps 
|of the Army, should be paid three-fourths 
{the pay of his grade as fixed by section 1 
lof the act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 625, as 
{amended by the act of May 28, 1928, 45 Stat. 
|788, from the date of the latter act. 
A-23927. Saint Elizabeths Hospital—Com- 
}pensation of Employes—Value of allow- 
ances in kind. The total salary rate under 
the Classification. Act of 1923, as amended, 
|and the “basic salary, pay, or compensation” 
under the Retirement Act, of employes 
working and residing at Saint Elizabeths 
Hospital is properly computed by including 
|both the amount of cash paid and the de- 
jtermined value of all allowances furnished 
jin kind. Effective on and after October 1, 
1928, the total salary rate and the basic 
salary, pay or compensation will be com- 
puted accordingly. 

A-24028. (S) Private property—Damage by 
aircraft—Navy. An officer of the Navy is 
;not entitled to reimbursement from the ap- 
| Propriation made by the act of May 21, 1928, 
|for damage to his automobile sustained 
when an airplane collided therewith. 

A-24053. (S) Transportation — Depend- 
ents—Chief petty officer—Coast Guard. 
Where a chief petty officer of the Coast 
Guard is ordered to make a permanent 
change of station, and in a short time after 
the change is effected he is discharged on 
expiration of enlistment and immediately 





Ch. Pay Clk. Horace B. Gould, det. Rec,|reenlists at the same station the discharge 


and reenlistment at the new station does 
not have the effect of depriving him of the 
right to transportation for his dependents 


jfrom the old to his new station to which 


otherwise entitled. 

A-24096. Transportation—Household goods 
Brooklyn, MN. 4 Fe Bening, Ga.— 
War Department. Carload rating on 


jhousehold goods and emigrant movables in- 


terchangeable prior to April 30, 1928, when 


|Supplement No. 4 to Consolidated Freight 


Classification No. 5 changed description of 
“Emigrant moveables.” 

A-22799. Advertis’ 1g — Bids — Mistake — 
Withdrawal—Increased cost—Reclamation 
Service. Where bids were requested for 


\the furnishing of a quantity of galvanized 


corrugated metal pipe and bidders were 
advised that the pipes were to be dipped 
In a certain asphalt or its equivalent and 
the advertisement set out in detail the 
requirements with reference thereto, a bid- 
der may not withdraw his bid after the 
bids have been opened and award made on 
the ground of alleged mistake in that in 
submitting its bid it quoted a price on pipe 
not dipped instead of pipe as called for in 
the specifications. 7 Comp. Gen. 493: id 
514; decision of April 6, 1928, A-21938 

The proposal and acceptance constituted 
a valid binding contract between the par- 
ties and any excess cost incurred by the 
United States in the procurement of the 





Lieut. (j. g.) Courtney G. Clegg (M. C.), | 
| ; Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif.; to 
jU. S. S. Tennessee, | 


supplies over and above the contract price 
is properly chargeable to the defaulting 
contractor. 12 Comp. Dec. 223; 20 id. 591: 
3 Comp. Gen. 223, ; 


~~ 


and authorizes him 
mediators anywhere within the United States in any 
cases in which in his judgment he deems it advisable 
to tender the godd offices of the Department. 


issue of August 
missioner of Labor Statistics, will 


cooperative work of the Bureau 


to assign 


The Department officials are ready to extend the 
cooperative plan to any State not now working in 
close cooperation, and we will agree to notify repre- 
sentatives of the State industrial agencies whenever 
we are requested to assign a commissioner of concil- 
lation within these States. 
pect the State officials to extend to us the same con- 


In return we would ex- 


In the next article, to be published in the 
Ethelbert Stewart, Com- 


discuss 


of Labor 
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New Books 


List supplied daily by the Library 
eign languages, official documents 
Library of Congress 


Andrade, Edward Neville da Costa, En- 
gines; a book founded on a course of six 


a juvenile auditory) delivered at the 
Royal institution of Great Britain, by E. 
N. da C. Andrade, 267 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Bell, 1928. 28-17405 
Bennett, Merrill Kelley. Farm cost 
studies in the United States; their de- 
velopment, appiications and limitations. 
(Leland Stanford junior university. 
Food research institute. Miscellaneous 
publications no. 4, June, 1928). 289 p. 
Stanford University, Calif., Food research 
institute, 1928. 28-17400 
Benton, Frank Weber. The desert. 12 p., 
illus. Los Angeles, Benton pub. co., 1928. 





28-17089 | 
| . a a 
| Boughter, Issac Fegley, ed. West Virginia 


| history and government told by contem- 
poraries, edited by John W. Pence, a. m. 
| 264 p. Fairmont, W. Va., Department of 
| history and government, Fairmont teach- 
| ers’ college. 1928. 28-17088 
| Briggs, Le Baron Russell. To 
teachers of English composition. 50 p. 
Boston, Houghton, 1928. 
| Buckeye tile co., Chillicothe, O. Catalogue 
“A” ceramic mosaics, designs and ar- 
| rangement of colors by Eugene J. Hysell 
| 1 v. Chillicothe, O., Buckeye tile co., 
1928. 28-17194 
Clark, Cirginious Evans. Elements of avia- 
tion; an explanation of flight principles. 
| (Ronald aeronautic 
| Chandler, editor). 193 p., illus. 
The Ronald press co., 1928. 
Dahl, Joseph Oliver. ‘ 
construction, planning, administration, by 
| J. 0. Dahl. 364 p., illus. 
{ 1928. 
Dodge, Mary Raymond. 
nesses for women, by Mary Raymond 
319 p. N. Y., Carlton publishing 


28-17412 


28-17409 
| 
co., 1928 


Southern cooking. 350 p. Atlanta, Ga., 
The Ruralist press, 1928. 28-17406 
/Du Pont de Nemours, E. I., & company, 
Wilmington, Del. 1 
describing practical methods of using ex- 
plosives for various purposes, prepared 
under the direction of Arthur La Motte, 
manager of the Technical section. 5th ed. 
215 p., illus. 
Pont de Nemours & company, 1928. 
28-17411 
“Engineers.” 
Contains the most concise 


pertaining to every 
Directory of ma 


connections. 
engineering data 
branch of engineering. 


terials and equipment for industrial and } 


power plants. 282, 187, 435, 354, 113, 
117 p., illus. 
corporation, 1928. 28-17195 
Fish, Fred Alan. Fundamental principles 
of electric and magnetic circuits, by Fred 
Alan Fish. 2 ed. 212 p. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill book co., 1928. 28-17410 
Gregg, Richard B. Economics of khaddar, 
by Richard B. Gregg. 226 p. Triplicane, 
Madras, S. Ganesan, 1928. 28-17190 
Gregory, John Walter. The elements of 
economic geology, by J. W. Gregory, with 
sixty-three diagrams. 312 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Methuen, 1928. 
Hicks, Thomas Willing. Fin-essing the 
fish; or, How to fish effishently; “The art 
of angling” from a new angle, followed 
by a P. S. describing the fishermen’s 
under-water periscope, a new type of fish- 


38d ed. 65 p., illus. 
Farnham press, 1928. 28-17395 
Johnson, Harriet Merrill. Children in the 
| Nursery school. 325 p., illus. N. Y., 
| John Day co., 1928. 
Pertwee, Roland. Fish are such liars! 58 
p. Boston, Houghton, 1928. 28-17398 
Pennachio, Alberto. The corporative 
state. (Italian historical society publica- 
tions, v. 4). 162 p. New York city, 
Italian historical society, 1927. 28-17191 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft company. Hart- 
ford. Pratt and Whitney engine hand- 
book. 1 v., illus. Hartford, Conn., The 





card number is at 


lectures (adapted, in the old phrase, to | 


college | 


28-17391 | 


library, C. de F.| 
i a oe 


Kitchen management, | 


N. Y., Harper, | 


. 28-17403 | 
| Dull, Henrietta Stanley, “Mrs. S. R. Dull.” | 


Blasters’ handbook, ! 


Wilmington, Del., E. I. Du} 


Listing the engineers of cor-! 
porations with their official duties and | 


N. Y., Neo-techni research | 


28-17414 ! 


ing paraphernalia invented by the author. | 
Minneapolis, The | 


28-17393 | 
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Library, of Congress 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 
end of last line. 


Pratt & Whitney aircraft co., 1928. 
28-17196 


Robins, Elizabeth, 1862. Prudence | & 
Peter; a story for children about cooR— 

| ing out-of-doors and indoors, by . . . and 
Octovia Wilberforce. 208 p. London, 
Benn, 1928. 28-17193 
Rogers, Cameron, The legend of Calvin 
Coolidge. 179 p. Garden City, N. XA 
Doubleday, Doran & company, 1928. 4 
28-17087 

Shriver, Joseph Alexis. The history of old 
Olney, the home of Mr. and Mrs, J. Alexis 
Shriver. 12 p., illus. Baltimore, Waver- 
ly press, 1928. 28-17085 
Smith, Philip H. Running, maintenance 
and repair of Diesel engines. 159 p., 
illus. London, Constable, 1927. 28-17413 
Tax Law of the State of New York. Pro- 
visions of the Tax law of the state of 
New York relating to local assessments, 
being the first eight articles thereof, and 
sections 205, 219-j and 219-l, with all 
amendments to the end of the legislative 
session of 1928. Prepared for the staté 
Tax commission. Completely indexed. 
152 p. N. Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 1928. 

| 28-17401 
| Wilbur lumber company, West Allis, Wis. 
Handbook of plan reading and quantity. 
survey for lumber dealers, contractors, 
estimators and designers, containing usé- 
ful information and data appertaining es- 
pecially to frame dwelling construction. 
74 p. West Allis, Wis., Wilbur lumber 
co., 1928. 28-17408 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Fifty little busi- | 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Documents of the Comittee for the Study 
of Code Language. Appointed by the In- 
ternational Telegraph Conference of 
Paris of 1925. Translation of the Frnch 
Text. Report. Prince 10 cents. ' 

(28-26564) 

Documents of the Committee for the Study 
of Code Language. Translation of the 
French Text, Part I. Price 5 cents. 

(28-26563) 

Documents of the Committee for the Study 
of Code Language. Translation of the 
French Text. Part IV. Price 30 cents: 

(28-26563> 

The French Draft of the Multilateral 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War. Ex- 
cerpt from an address by the Secretary 
of State, Frank B. Kellogg, before the 
American Society of International Law, 
April 28, 1928. Free at the State De- 
partment. 

| Classification of Iron 

(First Revision). Simplified Practice~ 

Recommendation R58-28. Issued by the 

Bureau of Standards. Price 10 cents. 

|Malleable Foundary Refractories. Simpli- 
fied Practice Recommendatuib R79-28. 
Price 10 cents. 

Turnbuckles. Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendatuin R71-28. Price 5 cents. : 

| Steel Lockers (Single, Double and Multiple 
Tuer, First Revision) Simplified Practice’ 
Recommendation R35-28. (Supersedes. 
R35). Price 5 cents. 

Roofing Ternes (First Revision). 
fied Practice Recommendation R30-28, 
(Supersedes R30). Price 5 cents. 

| United States Governmei* Master Specifi-. 
cation for Chcesecloth, Bleached. Circu- 
lar of the Bureau of Standards No. 365.° 
Price 5 cents. (28-26565) 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries. Part (1, 
Group 1, Books. Including list of re- 
newals. New Series, Vol 24, Group 1, Vol.* 
Index for the Year 1927. Issued by the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress. 
Subscription price for Part I, Groups 1° 
end 2. is $1 for 1927. (6-35347 


and Steel Scrap. 


Simpli- 
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[ont fool yourself: 


ae Since halitosis never announces itself to the 
victim, you simply cannot know when you have it. 


le may get you fired ! 


Employers reject those with halitosis 


What kind of people do employers 
like tohavearound them?Certainly 
not people with halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). You can’t blame a 
man for firing an employee with 
halitosis to hire one without it. 

Don’t fool yourself that you 


never have halitosis. 

It’s impossible for 
you to know when 
you are a victim. 
Don’t take the 
chance. Keep your- 
self continually on 
the safe and polite 
side by daily rins- 


safe antiseptic. 
Being a powerful deodor. 


the odor is go: 


READ THE FACTS 
Y had halitosis 


1 1 manicurists say 
that halitosis is ap- 


parent in about every third 
customer — every one of 
them men from the better 
walks of life. Who should 
know better than they? 


Face to face evidence 


Louis, Mo., U 


END HALITOSIS WITH 


LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 


Thousands who 
used to be unwel- 
come because of 
halitosis are now ac- 
ceptable anywhere. 

Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, St. 


ing the mouth with Listerine, the 


ant, it 


ends halitosis—instantly. If you 
doubt its deodorizing power, rub 
a little onion on your hand, then 
apply Listerine clear. Immediately 


MEN 


It’s a treat! 


The new Listerine 
SHAVING CREAM 
keeps skin cool long 
after shaving—an 
amazing sensation! 


ne. 


S.A; 





The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 
reference used is the Yearly Index 


The page 
Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


YE 


Wisconsin Books 


On Utilities Said — 


To Be Antiquated | 


Trade Commission Is Told) 
Committee Made Effort 
To Revise Pub- 
lications. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
the State department of education, Mr. 
Schmidt, from the capital at Wisconsin. 
He was a member of our committee but | 
he does not appear to have been present 
on this particular occasion. We had the 
city superintendent of schools, Mr. M. C. 
Potter of Milwaukee, who was a member | 
for some time. I think he was appointed 
prior to this date. It was felt by the 
other educators that some one who rep- 
resented the point of view of the city 
superintendent of schools in connection 
with our deliberations, should be there. 
There is another public utility man who | 
belonged to the committee, Mr. William 
C. Lownsbury, manager of the Superior | 
Water Licht & Power Company at Su- 
perior, Wisconsin. | 


Decided to Concentrate 


Efforts on Situation 


Q. The committee, according to this 
note, decided to concentrate on the civics 
textbooks situation for the remainder | 
of the year. A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And devote such funds as were at 
the disposal of the committee to that 
work. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you tell me whether there w as 
a fund at the disposal of the committee. | 
‘A. $750. Nothing of it was used by this 
committee. j 

Q. The members of the committee 
served without any compensation? 4. 
Thev received their railroad fare when 
they attended the meeting, if it was held 
at a time when they had no other busi- 
ness to take up. 

Q. It was decided to form a subcom- 
mittee to prepare a list of the objection- 
able and material misstatements? A. 
Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Regarding public utilities that ap- 
peared in the civics texts used In the 
schools of the city? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then it was agreed that the matter 
should be submitted to Dean Fitzpatrick 
to write a primer text embodying the 
material and corrected statements in the | 
report as adopted? A. That was the 
preliminary idea but it was not carried 
out and at a later meeting I know it 
was discussed and it was decided not to, 
submit it to Dean Fitzpatrick. 

Q. Didn’t he get it; wasn’t it ever put 
jnto Dean Fitzpatrick’s hands? A. He 
received it as a member of the commit- 
tee. 

Q. He did write a textbook, did he | 
not? A. Ultimately he wrote a textbook, 
but I think it contained very little of 
what we were talking about here. 
textbook on Wisconsin includes many, 
many things and there is perhaps only | 
a page that relates to public utility mat- 
ters. 

Q. The rest of the plan, as outlined 
here, after deciding where it could be 
used to advantage and where it could 
be given distribution, I take it, was not 
followed out, and nothing was done with ; 
that suggestion. A. The only thing that | 
was done was to submit copies of this ! 
report to two or three people who had 
been asking for it. who were publishers | 
or authors, and the educators on the! 
committee said that if one of them re- 
vised his text and brought it up to date, 
so that it covered State regulation, that | 
if the agents would mention that fact 
that probably it would force the others 
to bring theirs up to date. So they} 
thought it not advisable to use any par- 
ticular program on that. 

Q. In document 3530 we have the min- 
utes of the meeting of this same com- | 
mittee on April 26, 1928, have we not? | 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It appears that the committee re- 
ported that several textbooks, covered by | 
the survey of civics textbooks, have been | 
revised during the past year. Will you} 
tell me the names of those civics text- | 
books which have been revised during the 
past year? 

A. The one by Mr. Hill, was the one 
that I know was mentioned. I do not 
remember the other ones mentioned. I; 
was not familiar enough with the text- 
books to recall and I did not write it | 
down in the minuies. 


School Pamphlets 
Discussed in Report 


Q. This report here shows a discussion 
of the pamphlets which had been dis- 
tributed to the schools, does it not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And the suggestion was made that 
the subject be approached from the view- 
~oint of the student looking for a posi- 
tion upon completing his school work and 
that illustrations and social science ma- 
terial should be added and put into one 
pamphlet. A. That was suggested by 
some of the educator members of our 
committee. 

Q. Document 5541 is a letter from you 
to Aylesworth, and what is the subject ! 
that is covered by that letter, if you | 
please? <A. That refers to the work of 
our electrical fellowship at a time when | 
the problem under discussion was co- 
ordination between power lines and tele- 
phone lines. The particular problem was | 
one of numerous research problems that | 
were being undertaken simultaneously in | 
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Turnbuckles. Simplified 
recommendation R-71-28. 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 
Roofing Ternes (First Revision). Sim- | 
ified practice recommendation R35-28. | reichsmark coin. Page 7, Col. 5 | 
Page 9, Col. 7| British Government considers oo | 
ors | ures for relief of coal mining industry. 
Census Data Paae @ Cel 
Memtership of Southern Baptist | State Department announces nine | 
Church increased in decade ended with | changes in American Forcign Service. 
1926. i Page 3, Col. 3 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
merce-Trade” headings. 


Advertising News 


Federal Trade Commission orders 
discontinuance of words “Light House” 
as trade name or in corporate name of 
Light House Rug Company. 

Page 


alien visitors to United States. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Germany mints new three-mark 


on 


and “Com- 


5, Col. 1 9 


Page v7, Col, 1 | Forestry 


Naples is most populous city of Italy | 
with Milan and Rome second and third. 


Aeronautics 


Desire | to obtain i positions in acro- Page 9, Col. 1 
nautical industry said to be widespread | 
in report on possibilities of employment. | Coal | 
Page 1, Col. 2| os : ‘ | 
ee . | Egyptian Railways contract for 90,-; 
| 000 tons of Welsh coal. 


Pennsylvania State College permits | 
undergraduate students of forestry to 
make certain specialization. 

Page 2, Col. 5 | 

Extra allotments are made by Fed- |} 
sral Government to States for preven- 


(U. 
| Chinese Inspector in charge of port of 





Agriculture 
| 

Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that Harvard University will 
undertake study of hybridization of 


Page 6, Col. 1/ tion of forest fires. a 
British Government considers meas- . Page 1, Col. 3 
ures for relief of coal mining industry. Recent floods in Hungary said to be | 
Page 6, Col. 7) caused by loss of forests in division of | 

plants as important phase of arbore-} territory following World War. 


ae 'Commerce-Trade | Page 3, Col. 4| 
Cireuit Court of Appeals upholds Gov't Personnel 


ruling that offer on property in re- ; 
ceiver’s hands may be withdrawn be-; _State-~ Department announces nine | 
fore acceptance where sale can be Changes in American Foreign Service. | 
made only by order of court. Page 3, Col. 3; 


Page 4, Col. 6 Gov't Topical Survey | 


Department of Commerce reports Pas : 

gain in lumber exports for Philippine! Conciliation of Labor Disputes—Ar- | 
Islands for first five-month period of |ticle by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of | 
1927. ‘Conciliation, Department of Labor. 
Page 9, Col. 3 | 


Page 5, Col. 5 

Representative Brigham favors eco- | 

nomic utilization of land as an agricul- | 
tural policy. 


| 


Page 1, Col. 2) 

Use of name “Jersey” on sweet po-| 

tatoes grown outside of New Jersey is| 
opposed. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


World acreage of sugar beets is 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Good market said to exist in Austria 


for American athletic equipment. 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Wheat exports for week ending 
August 11 were largest of season. 

Page 5, Col. 4| 

in 1928 wheat 

Page 3, Col. 3} 

Improved demand for wheat forecast. 

Page 1, Col. 6 | 

| 

' 


Automotive Industry 


. 
Table compiled by Department of} 
Commerce showing automobile produc- 
tion in United States and Canada for 
first seven months of July as compared 
with corresponding period of 1927. | 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Devartment of Commerce announces | 
that automobile production was greater 
in July than in corresponding month 
of last year. 


Immigration 


Page 2, Col. 1 Explanation is made of restrictions 
Wheat exports for week ending, on alien visitors to United States. 
August 11 were largest of season. Page 1, Col. 1} 


{nore rubber Inland Waterways 


| 

United States exported more rubber | 

footwear in 1927 than any other nation. Investigation of basis for possible | 

Page 5, Col. 4 legislation fo: protection of public 

{lands and water resources of Northern | 

Minnesota is to be initiated by Senate 

subcommittee. Pige 1, Col. 3. 

Relief promised to flood victims in 
South Carolina, 


larger than last year. | 
| 


Increase predicted 


Construction 


Commissioner of Patents holds f 
brous expansion joint for concrete to} 
be new art. (Ex Parte Fisher.) 
| Page 8, Col. 7 
Labor organizations adopt plans of 
‘ooperative housing to assist members 
:0 finance purchase of homes. 

Page 


Page 1, Col. 4| 
Insular Possessions 


Department of Commerce reports 
gain in lumber exports for Philippine 
Islands for first five-month period of 
1927. 
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Col. 4 
Copyrights 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries. Part 
1, Group 1. Books. Including list of | 
renewals. New Series, Vol. 24, Group 
1, Vol. Index for the Year 1927. Issued 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Banking-F inance 


Radio Commission to hear arguments 
on application for license for trans- l é 
oceanic radio channel to transmit stock | by the Library of Congress, 
and commodity quotations to Europe. gt Page 
D » 2 71 
. Page 3, Col. 7! Court Decisions 
Weekly consolidated statement of | 5 5 : ; - ‘ 5 
condition of member banks of reserve See Special Index and Law Digest , Steel lockers (single, double, multi le 
system. (Table on page 7, column 1.) 2” Page 4. tier first ee practice 

Page 7, Col. 5! : | recommendation Rso-28. = 

Bureau of Comptroller of the d.,. Education ale Page 9, Col. i] 
rency announces changes in bank or-| Pennsylvania State College permits Increase shown in July in orders for | 
ganizations. undergraduate students of forestry to! steel boilers. Page 6, Col. 6. | 


make certain specialization. 1 Labor | 


Page 2, Col. 5 > beta tial - | 
- ai ureau of Standards develops new |! 
Electrical Industry protective glasses for eyes of industrial | 
District Court for the District of Con- workers. | 

| necticut holds that patent for toaster | aE Page 6, Col. 7 
| with single heating element and plural-| ,, Conciliation of Labor Disputes—Ar- | 
lity of slice holders is valid and in-| ticle by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of | 
| fringed. (Economy Appliance Co. et al. | Conciliation, Department of Labor. 1. 3! 
|v. Fitzgerald Mfg. C.) a Page 9, Col. et 
Labor organizations adopt plans of | 

cooperative housing to assist members | 
to finance purchase of homes. | 
Page 2, Col. 4} 

Desire to obtain positions in aero- |} 
nautical industry said to be widespread | 
in report on possibilities of employment. | 
Page 1, Col. 2} 
Survey of salaries paid to women in| 
brass, copper and aluminum trades. 
Page Col. 


5, Col. 4 


Page 
Iron and Steel 


Classification of Iron and Steel Scrap , 
| (First Revision) Simplified practice 
recommendation R58-28. Issued by the 
Bureau of Standards. 
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ws 


Col. 7 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 7, Col. 4| 
Daily decisions of the Accounting | 
Office. 
Page 9 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury, 
Page 7 
Germany mints three-mark 
reichsmark coin. 


new 


ae Page 7, Col. 5 
Foreign exchange at New York. 


| 
Page 8, Col. 1 

Page 7 
| 


| Foreign Affairs 


See under “Railroads” heading. 5 
B k P hie ° | The French Draft of the Multilateral | 
ooks-Publicattons or for the Renunciation of War. 
a . ‘ J | Excerpt from address Secretary of 
The French Draft of the Multilaterai | sia; se k B ee *, one = 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War. | prio Seniatd a tole tee eat 
Excerpt from address of Secretary ot _ 9g 4999, ~ a Ree ee 
State Frank B. Kei:ogg, before Ameri- 
can Society on International Law, April 

28, 1929. 


9 


Page 9, Col. 7 

Increase shown in total income of 
Swedish merchant marine in 1927. 

Page 6, Col. 5. 

Department of Commerce is advised | 

that citizens of United States having | 

taxable income in Sweden are now per- , 

mtited to make same deductions on in- | 

come tax returns as other foreigners. | 

Page 5, Col. 1 


1 


Lumber 


} 
United States consumption of lumber | 
has decreased since 1906 but nation; 
still uses more wood than Europe. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Department of Commerce reports 
gain in lumber exports for Philippine ; 
Post Office Department calls atten- | Islands for first five-month period of | 
tion to the fact that dutiable articles | 7 Fpge 5, Col. 4 
are prohibited on mails to Afghanistan | > s 
ra ie einited on mails to Afghanistan | Mines and Minerals 
tered mail to other foreign countries. | 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Sir Austen Chamberlain sends regrets 
to Secretary of State Kellogg over in- | 
ability to personally sign outlawry of | 


ens % Cad -,| War treaty in Paris. ee 3 

> - é | A 

Classification of Iron and Steel Scraj } State Department says treaty t Municipal Gov t 

(First Revision) Si i eee LB oY Save Useney tO: re- y r c ‘ 

recommendation ‘ae toute ae nounce war will be open to adherence | Cc ine kind “eeaete nae 

Serauee ar tteed _* ~ om } €!of all nations after its signature by | vommerce Commission _to authorize | 

of Standards. original signatories next week *~ | Colorado & Southern Railway to aban- 

, Page 1 Col. 6| don part of line to make canyon site 
Exchange of Cultural influences be- | available for reservoir. 

ween Argentina and United States is | 

irged. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Documents of the Committee for the 
Study of Code Language. Appointed 
by the Internationai Telegraph Confcr- 
ence of Paris of 1925. Translation of 
French text. Report. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Catalogue of Copyright Entries. Part ! 
1, Group 1. Books. Including list of 
renewals. New Series, Vol. 24, Group 
1, Vol. Index for the Year 1927. Issued | 
oy the Library of Congress. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
United States Government Master | 
Specification for Cheesecloth, Bleached. 
Circular of the Bureau of Standards | 
No. 365. 


| 

British Government considers meas- | 
ures for relief of coal mining industry. 

Page 6, Col. 7) 

Improvement sought in packing of) 
antimony ore shipments from China. 

Page 5, Col. 3! 


Page 2 Col. 1 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Refractories. 
recommendation 


Malleable 
Simplified 
R79-28. 


Foundry 
practice Page 6, Col. 2 


ee ' National Defense 
Page 2, Col. 7} 


Recent floods in Hungary said to be Navy reports that tests on new type! 
caused by loss of forests in division of ; of magazine for explosives are satis- | 
territory following World War. | factory. 

: 7 Page 3, Col. | 

Naples is most populous city of Italy 
with Milan and Rome second and third. 

Page 9, Col. 1 | 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Steel lockers (single, double, multiple | 
tier first revision.) Simplified practice 
recommendation R35-28. 
| Page 9, Col. 7} 
Books and publications received by! 
the Library of Congress. 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 
Page 9} Page g| 


E . = 


Mr. Aylesworth’s association ? A. I do 
not recall whether it was $200 or $400. 
had put some amount with our 
$500 and increased the total. 


of the State Commission. 


A. I have no idea, 


eee 


ainda LAseashh Redaeaiendeas 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


each 





ssifications 


practice | Explanation is made of restrictions | Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Department of War. 


Page 9 
T ° . 
Naturalization 
District Court for Southern District 


citizenship is one of identity, the bur- 
den of proof rests upon the claimant. 
S. ex rel. Annie Fong v. U. S. 


New York.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Patents 


District Court for the District of Con- 
necticut holds that patent for toaster 
with single heating element and plural- 
ity of slice holders is valid and in- 
fringed, (Economy Appliance Co. et al. 
v. Fitzgerald Mfg. Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

District Court for the District of 
Connecticut holds claims of patent for 
improvement of rustless buckles to be 
infringed (The Hawie Mfg. Co. v. 
Hatheway Mfg. Co.). 


Page 4, Col, 1. 
i fi- | 
brous expansion joint for concrete to | 


Commissioner of Patents holds 


be new art. (Ex Parte Fisher.) 


Page 8, Col. 7} 


See Special Index aid Law Digest 


| ow Page 4. 


Pensions 


Work of examining cases of widows 
entitled to increased pensions nears 
completion. 

Page 10, Col. 7 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department calls atten- 
tion to the fact that dutiable articles 
are prohibited on mails to Afghanistan 
and to the regulations covering regis- 
tered mail to other foreign countries. 


Page 2, Col. 1 | 


Proposal to expedite mail service in 
New York by transporting mails on 


| subway trains is considered. 


Page 1, Col. 7 

Bids opened on seven new routes for 
mail transportation in Pacific Ocean. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Post Office Department reviews is- 


sues of stamps depicting history of | 


America. Page 1, Col. 4. 
Public Health 


Delegates from colonies in 


yellow fever. 


Page 2, Col. 5} 


Infant and maternal death rates re- 


duced in Michigan since activities under | 


Maternity and Infancy Act were begun. 


Page 3, Col. 1| 
Bureau of Standards develops new 


protective glasses for eyes of industrial 
workers. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Good market said to exist in Austria 
tor American athletic equipment. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Survey shows illness is less frequent | 


during late childhood and adolescence. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Public Lands 


Investigation of basis for possible | 


legislation for protection of public 
lands and water resources of Northern 
Minnesota is to be initiated by Senate 
subcommittee. rase. =, Cok &. 


Public Utilities 


Documents of the Committee for the 
Study of Code Language. Appointed 
by the International Telegraph Confer- 
ence of Paris of 1925. Translation of 
French text. Report. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on July 3 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investigation 
of public utilities. 


Radio 


Commissioner 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Lafount says that 


| Radio Commission is seeking practical 


plan for radio allocation but that com- 
pliance with law will be detrimental 
to western stations. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Radio Commission to hear arguments 
on application for license for trans- 
oceanic radio channel to transmit stock 
and commodity quotations to Kgrope. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Conference of representatives of 
North American 


countries on radio 
channels opens. 


Railroads 


Denver, Colorado, 
Commerce 


Page 3, Col. 4 


asks 


Commission to authorize 


Colorado & Southern Railway to aban- | 


don part of line to make canyon site 


| available for reservoir. 


Page 6, Col. 2 

Cowlitz, Chehalis and Cascade Rail- 
way authorized to issue $60,000 of 
bonds. Page 6, Col. 3 


the University, he went into the employ, estimate mentioned in the letter, that! bers of it get people to write and tcele-, Member of Congress. 
the ultimate distribution of this pamphlet, graph to the Members of Congress or 
Q. Did he have any connection of any | would reach many millions was reached? | Members of the State Legislature on/ 


[ West 
Africa confer on checking of spread of 


Interstate | 


> 


| Greater uniformity in shipping prac- 

tices is planned for American and 
Cuban railway companies. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Southern Pacific Railway authorized 

to assume liablity for $4,815,000 of 


jof New York holds that where sole | equipment trust certificates, 
| issue in a judicial hearing on claim of 


Page 6, Col. 2 

Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 

Page 6 

Portland & Ogdensburg Railway au- 

thorized to issue $2,119,000 of bonds. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

| Egyptian Railways contract for 90,- 

000 tons of Welsh coal. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Interstate - Commerce 
uncontested finance 

Page 6, Col. 5. 


| _ Decisions 
| Commission 
| cases, 


‘Rubber 


United States exported more 
| footwear in 1927 than any other 
Page 5 


by 
in 


rubber 
nation. 
» Col. 4 


| Science 


Coast and Geodetic Survey says rec- 
wd of its 113 years of sea activities 
zontains no proof of existence of sea 
serpents. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Bureau of Standards develops new 
protective glasses for eyes of industrial 
workers. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

. . 

Shipping 
| District Court for Southern District 
| of Texas holds that where there was 
no privity of contract between the long- 
shoreman and the vessel, the rights of 
che longshoreman to recover for an in- 
jury on a foreign vessel are governed 
dy the laws of the country in whose 
territorial waters the injury occurred. 

(Williams v. Oceanic Stevedoring Co.) 
| Page 4, Col. 6 

Assistant Comptroller General sus- 
cains ruling that valuation upon which 
shipping charges are based must be 
fixed by the shipper, in appeal by 
; American Express Company. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Bids opened on seven new routes for 

| mail transportation in Pacific Ocean. 
Page 1, Col. 5 

Increase shown in total income of 

Swedish merchant marine in 1927. 
Page 6, Col. 5. 

Improvement sought in packing of 

antimony ore shipments from China. 
Page 5, Col. 3 

Coast and Geodetic Survey says rec- 
;ord of its 113 years of sea activities 
| zontains no proof of existence of sea 
serpents. 

Page 10, Col. 7 


| Simplified Practices 


| Classification of Ivon and Steel Scrap 
| (First Revision) Simplified practice 
| recommendation R58-28. Issued by the 
| Bureau of Standards. 


Malleable 
| Simplified 
| R79-28. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 
Steel lockers (single, double, multiple 
| tier first revision.) Simplified practice 
‘recommendation R35-28. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 
| Turnbuckles. Simplified practice 
| recommendation R-71-28. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 
' Roofing Ternes (First Revision). Sim- 
!olified practice recommendation R35-28. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


| Social Welfare 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Refractories. 
recommendation 


Foundry 
practice 


| Infant and maternal death rates re- 
{duced in Michigan since activities under 
Maternity and Infancy Act were begun. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Sugar 


World acreage of 
larger than last year. 


sugar beets is 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Taxation 


Department of Commerce is advised 
that citizens of United States having 
taxable income in Sweden are now per- 
mtited to make same deductions on in- 
come tax returns as other foreigners. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


| Trade Practices 


| Federal Trade Commission orders 
discontinuance of words “Light House” 
as trade name or in corporate name of 
| Light House Rug Company. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Use of name “Jersey” on sweet po- 
tatoes grown outside of New Jersey is 
opposed. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


| Wool 


| Optimism prevails in South Africa 
| over coming wool season. 
' Page 5, Col. 7 


I might correct it, was sent to 
who referred it to me. 


here just 
scientific investigation ? 


kind, or any pay of any kind, that you 
know anything about, by any utility as- 
sociation or utility company? A. Oh no, 
: He was entirely a full time State em- 
ploye. 


Q. Has Professor Edward Bennett ever 


Mr. Butler. Might you inquire right 
what was the nature of this 


Mr. Healy. 
The Witness, 


I thought he told us. 
Coordination between 


Q. However, the letter states that 30,- 
000 copies had been sent to agents. Do 
you know what the Casualty Informa- 
tion Clearing House is? A. I never 
heard of it. 


matters in which the utilities are inter- 
,ested? A. Probably as representing your 
own companies, 

Q. I mean, do they undertake to get 
people who are not officials or employes 


Q. Yes. 


I did. I sent a copy to each. 
Q. What is the bill of $110 


V 


1 Higher Pensions - 


volume. 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


——= 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


—— 


~ Are Awarded to 
~ 103,858 Widows 


‘Work of Allowing Increases 
Is Nearing Completion, "# 
Bureau of Pensions 
Announces. 


The Bureau of Pensions of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior announced on Au- 
gust 20 that examination of the cases 
'of widows on the pension rolls who have 
reached the age of 75 and who are en- 
titled under the Act of May 23, 1928, to 
jincreases from $30 to $40 per month is 
near completion. Already 103,858 of these 
widows have been granted the increased 
pensions, it was said. The announcement 
jin full text follows: Ps 

The cases of 173,000 pensioned widows 
have been examined at the Department 
of the Interior since the passage of a 
'law on May 23, 1928, granting those who 
| have arrived at the age of 75 increases 
to the rate of $40 a month, an advance 
of $10. 


Near Completion. 

The Commissioner of Pensions an- 
nounces that the examination of the 
cases of widows on the pension rolls to 
find those who are entitled to the in- 
crease has been practically completed. 
The increase has been granted to 103,- 
858 of these widows. In July, the first 16,- 
181 of them received their increases in 
payment while 60,442 have been given 
the additional increase this month. 
There are yet 26,235 widows upon whose 
cases the Department has passed favor- 
ably who will receive their increases in 
September. 

In 60,733 cases the papers showed that 
the widows had not yet reached the age 
of 75 or were not otherwise entitled to 
the increases. The title of those now 
under 75 to the $40 rate will be taken 
up by the Bureau of Pensions upon the 
filing of requests for consideration made 
at the time the applicants are approach- 
ing the age of 75 


4 


Various Methods of Proof. 


The general policy of the Department 
is to accept statements of age as filed 
in its records before the enactment of 
the law. There are of course cases in 
which the age claimed is less than the 
actual age. In such cases to make cor- 
rections it is necessary that the claim- 
ants should produce actual proof that 
they have arrived at the age of 75. A 


| public record of birth, a church record, 
{or even an ancient record in a family 


| 


| 
{ 
| 


| were of ordinary 


Bible is considered as proof of the date 
of birth. 

It is suggested by the Department that 
widow pensioners as they approach the 
age of 75 which entitles them to the 
advance, inform the Pension Bureau of 
this fact so that they may begin getting 
additional stipends immediately upon ac- 
quiring the necessary age. 


Tests Said to Show Safety 
Of Magazines for Explosives 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
be completely barricaded by earth, ac- 
cording to the Bureau. 

The magazines used at Lake Denmark 
square construction 
with dimensions of 150 feet by 200 feet. 
The igloo types used in the experiments 
were six feet high and six feet deep, 
but for the storage of bulk explosives, 
shells, etc., will be enlarged consider- 
ably, it was stated. 

Since the Lake Denmark disaster the 
trend has been toward magazines to ac- 
commodate small amounts of explosives, 
so that in the event of explosion .the 
losses will be held to a minimum, and 
the danger of disaster also minimized, 
it was said. It was declared at the Bu- 


| reau that wherever explosives are stored 
| there always is the danger of fire, but 


| 


Did you make the distribu- | 
tion to the Members of Congress that is 
suggested by this letter? A. Those mem- | 
bers who came from Wisconsin, yes, sir, Serpents. 


the danger can be to a large extent be 
reduced by separation. 

Congress authorized $5,500,000 for the 
Hawthorne depot, $3,540.000 for one in 
Hawaii, the site for which has not yet 
| been selected, and $1,193,998, for the 
removal of the depot now at Cavite, 
Philippines. to another site more remote 
from the thickly inhabited area, and in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Washinzton Armaments treaty, providing 
, thet no additional depots be established 
in the Philippines. : 

The designs for the Hawthorne depot 
; have been completed, it was stated, and 
roads and waterworks now are being laid. 
After the depot has been completed about 
half of the stores at the Yorktown, Va., 
arsenal will be transferred there. 


Records Fail to Prove 
Sea Serpents Exist 
No Proof Found in 113 Years 
Of Coast Survey Work. 
3109 . 


The existence of sea serpents is un- 
| confirmed by official records of the Coast 


A. That letter, if, 29d Geodetic Survey, covering the 113 
Mr. Neff, years of its existence, according to in- 


formation given in a letter which -has 
just been sent by the Survey in response 
to an inquiry for photographs of sea 


The letter of inquiry was referred to 


referred, the editor of the Survey, Roy Griffith, 


t p 1 of utilities companies to send such letters 
Q. The document, then, is now marked and telegrams? <A. If they do it is just | 
556, and it is entitled “A Message to/a local matter. . | 
Policy Holders,” isn’t it? A. Yes, sir.| : oe 

Q. Do you know whether or not your’ Says Report Was Given 
| Association spends any money to have 
| people appear before committees of the 


|and research was made by him, in con- 


nection with the library of the Survey. 
While the Survey operates a number of 
vessels, which operate in all waters off 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf of Mexico 
coasts of the United States, none of the 
‘official reports of the Bureau, as far 
back as its creation, make any reference 
to sea serpents, he said. 

In response to the inquiry, he said, 
the following reply has been sent: 

“This Bureau does not have in its 
files any photographs such as you re- 
quest. The ships of the Coast and Ge- 
|} odetie Survey have been sailing along the 


to in this letter as having been rendered 
or received from a man named Miller? } 
A. This gentleman stopped at my office | 
to inquire if I evant put him in tonne 
’ | with some consulting engineer who could 
To Members of Congress ! serve him in connection with some mat- 
| legislature? Q. Do you know of any such activity ter out in Towa or Minnesota, and 
A. No, sir. I sign all checks, so I from your own observation? A. No, I; recommended this Mr. Miller, who was a 
now there are no payments made for think not. I sent some material to some, consulting engineer,at Madison and Mil- 
that purpose. I have registered as re-| members once, a report or something of | waukee. He did some work later for 
quired by law as a legislative agent. | that sort. |this Mr. Brown, who I never saw but a 
Q. I see. Q. Yes; we will come to that. A. My-| Couple of time, and Mr, Brown had some 
A. Which enables me to appear when-| self personally, as secretary. | argument with him as to the amount of 
ever the occasion arises, I usually ap-}| Q. August 4, 1926, Mr. Aylesworth! his bill, and he just sent me a copy. 


various parts of the country, and the | power lines and telephone lines—a highly ; done anything for your association or] q 
National Electrical Light Association |technical subject. ; your committee for which he received 2 
had put $400 with our $500 per year to} By Mr. Butler, Cooperation in what | any pay? A. Nothing beyond his travel- | 
finance the work of this fellowship.;way? A. The noise being picked up on; !€ expenses to report on this fellow- 
When the fellowship work was com-/telephone lines from any irregularities | ship work or to speak before our conven- 
leted and the young man was getting |in power lines. jtions, that is all—railroad fare, meals 
his diploma and finishing up his college| By Mr. Healy: What resulted from | and things of that sort. 

work, the problem on which he was en- | this suggestion, do you know? | Q. 3555 is a letter from Mr. Oxley, | , 
gaged was not entirely completed. We | A. Mr. Purucker took his materia] | Director of Publicity, of N. E. L. A, 
had some correspondence as to whether | down to New York and explained it and | attaching the pamplet which had been 
this man should be employed by the Na- | left it with the engineers of the Na-|Sent out according to his statement by 
tional Electric Light Association to con-|tional Electric Light Association. | the Casualty Information Clearing House 
tinue that research problem, or whether} Q, He did not continue in their em-|in Chicago to some 30,000 agents 
they wanted him to turn over the un-|ploy under pay? A: No, sir. jthroughout the country? <A. Yes, sir. 


completed material to some of their en- | 
gineers to be finished up, or what di 
position should be made of it. 

Q. Now, it appears from this lette 
that this young man was receiving $500 


from your association and $200 {rom | consin. 


- | ployed, if you know, when he made an 
analysis 
tion” 
staff of the Railroad Commission of Wis- 


Q. By whom was Mr. Purucker em-| A form letter transmitting a sample copy 
of that booklet, Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you get any copies of the same 
booklet and distribute them in Wiscon- 
sin? A. No, sir; not that I recall. 

Q. Did you ever learn whether 


ot the Ontario hydro situa- 
? A. He was then a member of the 


After having graduated from 


pear before perhaps one or two of the | 
;committee hearings in the course of a! 


session, that is about all. Most of our 
appearances are by the company execu- 
tives who discuss the matter from their 


| own company view point, 


the 
| 


Q. Does your association or any mem- 


sent you a copy of Professor Stewart’s! Excerpts from transeript of testi- 
report on electricity in the district served mony on July 6, the concluding hear- 
by the hydro-cleetrie Power Commission ing of the Federel Trade 
of Ontario, did he not? A. Yes, sir. in its investigation of public 

Q. He suggested, as shown by docu-| utilities prior to its adjournment 
ment 3563, -that a copy of this report until September, will appear in the 
| should be placed in the hands of every) issue of August 23. 


Comimis- 
sion 


;coast lines of the United States and its 
| possessions for the past 113 years. 

“Our fleet at present consists of 14 
ships., In the entire century and more 
that we have been operating in coastal 
waters no one of our men has ever 
jeven see a sea serpent,” 





